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I his nation laces some hard 
choices ahoiii the role of nuclear 
anus in its defense etioi t 

if What can he done to decrease 
the risk of nuclear war \s ithout 
jeopardizing the nation's 
security? 

An open discussion for conevrned 
citizens 
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II s y° u tegin to readUiis issue book f rom the Domestic Policy Association., you arc joining thousands of 
11 Americans Who are participating, in communities all over the country, in the 1983 season of the 
WW National Issues Forum. This is a collaborative effort to achieve an ambitious goal: to bring Americans 
together every yeafto address urgent domestic issues. 

TKis series was conceived and organized by. the Domestic Policy Association, which represents the 
pooled resourqes of a nationwide network of organizations- -including libraries and colleges, museums and 
membership groups, service clubs and community organizations. It is a nonpartisan effort that does not 
advocate any specific solution or point of view. Its interest is in exploring, in unbiased fashion, the costs and 
benefits of various alternatives.' v • * . 

The forums are an occasion in which people can get together to learn more about the issues and the ' 
options this nation faces, to air their differences, and to begin to. identify their common ground. What took 
place this past year in the inaugural season of the National Issues Forum indicates how many Americans are 
eagertodo just that. • . • * - 

But the National Issues Forum doesn't begin and end in those local meetings. The DPA schedules a 
series of meetings in which the views that emerge from these forums arc "conveyed to elected leaders. This 
part February, at the Gerald RVFord Library in Ann Arbor, Michigan, former Pj^iitknts Ford and Carter 
• presided over a meeting attended by a distinguished group of individuals who/nave helped to devise public 
policy and to lead donation in recent years. They gathered together toexaniL what came out of last year's' 
community forums. Th^oming March, the same kind of gathering wijl take rVe in Austin, Texas, at the 1 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library. - " . * 4 

What will happen there is that once again a group of national' leaders will sit down to examine what 
the community forums have yielded: They are interested in your considered judgment nhout each of (He three 
topics for this year's forums. So that your feelings and thoughts about these Issues can be conveyed in those 
meetings, we have provided a short VIssue Report" at the beginning and end of these books. I urge you to fill 
it out and mail it back to us. > • - . 

* We have prepared issue books like this one fpr each of the three topics that will be addressed in this 
year s foruihs: priorities for the nation's schools, nuclear arms and national security, and the deficit and 
the federal budget. These are urgc'iff issues that have been prominent in the news. In each of these areas, ■ ' 

?riew realities Nave to be faced, and important choices made. To address them is tq raise serious questions 
bout our values and priorities; they cannot be viewed only from the perspective of particular interests 
r partisan politics. , i y 

Helping citizens to engage in community discussions about what is in the public interest is the goal of 
the Domestic Poljcy Association. As th,c editor of these issue books, I'm honored to welcome you to this 
common effort. - * . *■» * . 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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NATIONAL ISSUES FORUM 

1 NUCLEAR ARMS AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY REPORT 



ThcHDomestic PolicyT\s!tociulion has promised to communicate a sense pf your (bilking on the topic of nuclear disarmament to 
' leaders and policy-makers, locally and at the national level. Therefore, we'd like you to (ill out this short questionnaire so that 
we can get a "profile**. of the way people here are thinking about this important issue. They are also goi$ylo be interested in 
Nhe way that forums like this help us all to "think through" such complex problems. 

For that reason, we'd like you Co answer one set of questions BKF'PRE yoij, talk with your fellow citizcnsuit the forum 
meeting (or before you reacl this booklet, if you buy it elsewhere), and another set of questions AFTER the fdnim (or after 
you've read and thoyght about the booklet). ^ * * —J 

The leader at the forum meeting will as^you to hand in these question sheets at fhe beginning and at the end of the meeting. 
If it is inconvenient to do that, or if you can t sutend the meeting, please send the questionnaire. togcMhcr with "the .questionnaire 
1 afthfe end of the 'booklet* to the DPA in the cttdbscjl^elf-ad(1res.scd\ stamped envelope. 

. 6 Thinking just in terms of nuclear weapons ,1u>w would you rate 
the strength of the U.S. iHjmpared to that of the Soviet Unioy? 
Would you say: 

Q. We arc Tar nhea,d of the Soviet Union in temjs of nuclear 

weapdfis * 
t] We nrc slightly ahonil I 

□ We arc abour e\tfh . ' , 

□ We"arc slightly behind . 
Q We are : far behind the Soviet Union in terms of nuclear* 

\YJ5«pOllS "* / 

CD Not sure/Don't know v 



| Check the impropriate box: 




1. If there were a nuclear war between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, what Would most likely happen U> the U.S.? Would it: 

Q CcascTo exist as a civilized society 
D Suffer enormous casualties and losses, but recover within a 
decade or two 

□ Hardly be nlTectcd at all " 

□ Not sure/Don * t know 

* " ' 

2. Thinking about the arms control agreements the U.S. has signed 
with the Soviet Union, would .you say: 



□ The Soviets have 'probably cheated atVvcry\)pporlu| 

,Q Tl\c Soviets have probnbly cheated a lille 

Q The Soviets have probably not efccatedfat v <dl 

' Q Ndt sure/Don't know 

3. *When it comes to those same agreements v wduld you say; 

D The UTs.'fcas probably cheated at qvery opportunity 
tZl The U.S. has probably cheated a little ^ 
D The U-S. lips probably not cheated nt all 'It * 

Q No( sure/Don 1 ! .know * ~f 

4. On balance, have the arms control agreements w<Tve signed with 
the Soviet Union made the world a safer or a rtiore dangerous 
place? * ' 

Lj They've made the world safer* * ; 
D They've made the world more dangerous 

* 0 They've made little or no difference w 

* D Not surc/Doirt know 

5. In an wcrall sense ..how would you rate t)ic military strength of 
the U.Si compared to that of the SovioNMon? Would you say: 

' 0 We arc far ahead of the Soviet UnioN in overall military 

strength* - [' + 
~D W<; are Slightly ahead 

I] . We are about even n ' , 

I] Wc are. sligtitly behind . \\. k h 
M We are far behind the Soviet Union jn ovctyH military strength 

Not sire/Don't know , V 



ii 



Here's a list ol statements. Porcach onfe indicate whether you agrc 
or disagree: 

. * . Not 



?.The whole idea of n nuclear war is 



Agree Disagree Sure 



so terrifying, I try ifot to think about 
.it 


□ 


P 


□ 


> 8. The Soviet Union is the source of 
evil in the modern world 


□ 


□ 


• □ 


9. The best way to keep the Sovjct 
Union fjjoni starting trtwblc is to 
make sure our missiles are bigger 
iVrtd better than theirs are ' 


4 

D 


□ 


.tJ 


* 10. The U.S A should take ^teps on its 
own to reduce the number of nudear 
weapons in (he world, no matter what 
the Soviet Uhion docs t 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 1 . We arc much too fearful bf the So- 
viet Union: they have so many prub- 
* lemsof thfcir own. the tout thing they, 
want is to start a War ^ 


□ • 




□ 


12. If there is a nuclear war< it \W!I prob- 
ably be started by aecldetit 


□ 




a 


13. The best way 'to avoid a nuclear war 
is to be fully ready to fight one w 






• □ 


14. Our best hope for reducing the threat 
' , of nuclear war is to take small 'step** 
not big ones, and to keep" on nego- 
tiating without-letting down ohr 
♦guard ^ • 


□ 




□ 



\ m ■ ■ > Not 
Agree Disagree Sure 
15. Our best hope for freeing ourselves , " " % 

from the throat of nuclear war is to 
develop n$w technologies such as, 1 
luscrc in outer space before the Run- 
*i»*do ■ * □ 

16 - Because o! satellite* and other so- 
phisticated equipment, w&retilly.do 
not need on-site inspection fo learn 
what the Russian?; are do'jivg / Q ^ * □ 

17. It is inevitable tho/soineNvhere down / 
the road, we and the communists will 
end up going to war. Q . Q , 

18. Nuclear weapons are so complex, 

" citizens cannot realistically comrib- - % * 
ute to policy discussions and the 
whole area should be left to the Pros' ' 
Mdenfand the experts □ y £1 □ 

19. The very idea of having enough nu- 
clear weapons jo blow qp everyone 
in the world many times over is 

insane " / ■ Q □ Q 

20> The Soviet Union is like most other 

counlric^in thV world — not much - — 
better anq, not much worse. \ Q C Q 



|y Whether you Ice! that you have a cjkuir understanding of'thc issue 



Favor Oppose* Syre 



D 

□ 
□ 



or not, would you say you favor or oppose each of the following, 
or do you feel you )m donl kmweftOllgh UVdccide at this time: 

^Not 

\ 

27\ Building the MX missile — Do you 
favor or oppose «the U S building 
tl\c tytX missile, or do you feel that 
yo\i just don't Mow enough to de- 
cide at this time - 



D . Q 



□ 



1^8. Putting Pershing' missiles in Europe 
do ypu favor or Oppo.sc .putting U .$ 
Pershing missiles into Europe, or do 
v you feel that yt>u v just fio\\\ know 
enough to decide at this time? 

29. Putting cruise missiles in Europe— 
favor,* oppose,, or just don'rknow at 
this tjme? 

30. Trying to build anti-missile' laser 
weapons in outer space — favor. 

* oppose', or do you £eel that you just 
♦ - doVt know enough to decide at this 
time? t 



n 
□ 



•a 
a 



p 



□ 

D 

r 



,21. It s hard to imagine the awesome responsibility of the President 
of The United $tates, k but if you had his authority to protect the 
country aiftl promote the National security, which of the fol- ¥ 
lowing options would youyavi*? (cheek one) 

□ v A. Build ii|lour nucJPrforccs to irfakc sure that our mis- 
siles and nuclear Capability arc* the best in the world 
4 • □ B. ivy to balance but n<jt surpass the Soviet Union in terms'' 
of nuclear weapons so as to promote stability "and not 
frighten each other / v 

□ tl. Negotiate an immediate halt to the dcvcloppicnt and 
deployment of nuclear weapons, so that tynh sides will 
\ take no further steps 
0 D. Have the U.$. take steps on its own to reduce ilft number 
X)f nuclear missiles, no matter -what Jhe Soviet Union 
may do. * 
'D JE. Not sure 

22. Wrtich would you least favor? ' , 



y These lust few questions are for statistical purposes only: 
\ 31. Which of these age groups are you in? 



□ Under 18 r ^ 

□ 18 to 29 

□ 30 to 44 



□ 45 to 64 
D 65 and rtver 



32, What i.s the last grade of school you completed? 

□ 8th grade or less * 

s - D J to y years of high school 
D High school graduate 
Q Souk college 

□ fipllcge grml. or mqrc 

* J , • 

33. Arc you registered qs a Democrat. Republican, 911 Independent, 
or arc you not registered to vote? 



□ Other 

D Not registered to vote 



□ A 

Or 



Do 



Thercs been a debate surrounding each of the wpafK)iV systems jj, 
listed below. f)o you have a clear understanding, ^cocral under- 
standing, or no real understanding of thc*dcbate about: (cheek the 
appropriate box J or each) " * . » 



D democrat 
D Republican 
* , D Independent 

$4. What was your total famiWjncome for 1982 

□*Uhdcr $ lQ.OOCT □ $30,000 Jo $40,000 

□ $10,000 (0 $20,000 . □ $40,000 to $50,000 

□ $20,000 to $30,000 □ Over $50,000 



aityjr 



No ' Not 
Clear General real Sure 



23. The MX missile * ■■ 

24. Pershing, missiles in Europe 

25. Cruise ioissiles in Europe " 

26. Anti-missile- laser weapons in 



□ 
□ 



□ 

d 

□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ . 

□* \ D CN □ 



J 35. Do ^oii have children below tRe age of fs? * 

* □ Yes , □ Ncv 

. 36. An? you i^le orTenurlc ? 4 ^ 

tp ^alc ' r \ finale y f 

37. What is your zip codc?--^ * . ■ / 

38. Which/if^y, of'thc following bPA activities did yon panic- v. 
'i^utc in? ' >• V* 

s K - % ^ \ . - ~* : , ^ : 

□ Read fhe bwkle! . Q Read thpdi^slon giiidc 
u Attended a forum . D-Noncofthc above' 



■i 
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THE DOMESTIC POLICY ASSOCIATION 

The Domes! ia Policy Association is a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
association devoted to raising the level of public awareness and 
discussion about important puhJi<^issues\U consists of a na- 
tionwide ncittvork of institutions colleges and universities, 
libraries, service clubs, membership groups and civic organi- 
zations — (fiat bring citizens together, lo discuss public issues. 
The DPA represents their joint effort to enhance what they al- 
ready do by working with a common schedule and common 
materials. In addition to convening meetings each fall in hundreds 
of communities in^every region of the country, the DPA also 
convpnes meetings at .which it brings citizens, and national lead- 
ers together to discuss tHese issues and the outcome of com- 
munity forums, 

Each year, participating institutions select the topics tluft 
will be discussed in the Issue Forums, On behalf ojlfhe Do- 
mestic Policy Association, the Phblic Agenda Foundation — a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan research and education Organization that 
devises and tests new means of taking national issues to the 
public — prepares issue books and discussion guides for use in 
these forumsh. The Domestic Policy Association welcomes 
questions about the program, and invites individuals and or- 
ganizations interested in joining this network to write to: The 
Domestic Policy Association, 5335 Far frills Avenue. Dayton, 
Ohio 45429. ^ 
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What can be done to 
V decrease th,e risk of 
nuclear war without 
jeopardizing the 
nation's security? 



n 



> 



> 



Consider what is expected of the President in his twin roles as 
chief executive and commiinderMn-chicf. ftis primary duty i$ 
to protect the nations security., That means protecting -the 
K American people, its institutions, and its territory from foreign 
aggression It means protecting U.S. economic interests Jt means 
^ deterring other nations from threatening our vita! interests, as 
well as those of* our allies and friends. It means rAaintaining, 
in conjunction ^j^h^ur allies the military capability necpsstfry 
to check tho-militqry expansion of any other country, such as* 1 
the Soviet Union, particularly where it threatens the interests 
of the United States. The President has the ultimate responsibility 
for seeing that the nation's defense 'capabilities are adequate to 
the task, and deciding how and when they will boused. 

Since the cr^pf nuclear weapons Wegan 38 years ago when 
bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki — causing, 
in the words of Pope Paul VI, "butchery of untold magnitude" 
— that has becomfe an awesome and fateful responsibility. The 
image of what Hiroshima looked like within a matter of seconds 
after the bomb hit — a flattened, devastated plain, a city instantly 
reduced to nibble — and the image of the mushroom cloud that 
hovered above are fixed jn our minds,* a constant reminder of 
the new era we have entered. 

Warfare itself is as old as human history, and disarmament 
as a means recommended for avoiding it goes back at least as 
far as Biblical times. But with the detonatiot\of life first nuclear 
, *bombs 38 years ago, the nature of war itself changed! &y vastly 
< increasing the devastation that war causes, these new weapons 
opened the era of war thajis unwmnable or, if "winiiable/ 1 
still likely to leave a world hot fit for either victor or vanquished. . 
K They raise the awful prospect of sudden and wholesale 
destruction of human life, unimaginable suffering, and 
irretrievable damage to the environment. 

Most people who comprehend the'devastation that would 
probably result if the5>e weapons wf re ever used, agree that, if 
we could, we should surely t4 ban the bomb," abolish it forever. 
But we cannot step backwards. We cannot uncre.ate wha^we 
have created oraiKTearn what we know. So we have the* 
responsibility of learning to live with these weapons, or learning 
how to defend ourselves with&i/t them. 

The very existence of nuclear^eapons poses some truly 
difficult choices not just for the nation s leaders, but for the rest 
DfXis as well, whose fm the President holds in his hands, 
Thinking about these vyeapons and the dilemmas they pofce> we 

, confront the central paradox Of the nuclear era; We build these 
weapons for our protection, so that the President can carry out 
his responsibility to defend the nation's security. Butus the arms 
race continues, and both the number and the sophistication of 

£ nuclcdr arms increases, simply having those arms may pose an " 
increasing threat to our security. 

« m - 
And so yv* come to the basic questions; How should we 

think about nucl^r arirts and (heir proper place Jn our national 
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securitf efforts? What t?Kn be done to decrease the risk of nuclear 
devastation without jeopardizing the nation s security? 



A GROWING PUBLIC CONCERN 

A generation of Americans grew up in' the 1950s and 1960s 
with' the image of that mushroom cloud in the back of their 
minds: Y^t for the most part, people put the potential horror of 
nuctbar war out of mind. As nuclear weapons systems grew in 
number and in sophistication there was relatively little public 
protest,, The debate over waging war and police in the nuclear 
era was- mainly Restricted to those few — a small group of 

, scientists, military men, defense contractors; and foreign policy 
exgerts r— who had mastered the specialized vocabulary of the 

'new weapons systems. „ 

For the better part of a generation, moSt people who were 
concerned about nuclear weapons and nuclear war didn't speak 
out'aboM it, partly out of a natural aversion to' the prospect of 
the dpvastation it w$uld cause. As John Mack, a professor of 
psychiatry at Harvardi put it, people tended to avoid the subject 
in oklinary conversation because 11 it lsjfC\ easy to talk about the 
fact that you don't think your kids are going to grow up j>ecaus^ 
of micleqr war?" ■' .. * 



i 



"It is right that each 
succeeding generation 
should question anew 
the manner in which its 
leaders exercise sugj^ 
awesome 

responsibilities. It is 
right that each new 
Administration shopld 
have to confront the* 
awful dilemmas posed 
by the possession of 
nuclear weapons, It is 
right that our nuclear 
strategy should be 
exposad to continuous 
examination. " 

■-— -AlexahdcrHatg 



GLOSSARY 



Ballistic Missile:, A missile^classificd by raqge,'whfch is 
propelled a rocket. The wcket's thrust determines a 
the missile^ course land point of impact Such missiles" 
cannot chtfnge course in midnight,. 

Cruise Missile: Small, unmanned airplanes carrying 
either nuclear or non Aiuclear warheads. They ci^i be «■ 
launched from the air, ground or feea and can be guided 
all the way to their target - 

First-Strike: The first offensive move (attack) in a 
nuclear war. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM); A hmd- 
based ballistic missile capable.of delivering one or more 
nuclear warheads at a distance of 3,000 miles pr more. 

Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile(lRBM): A 
ballistic missile with a range of .1,009 to 3*000 miles. 

Kiloipn: A measure of the yield ora nuclear weapon, 
eqy indent to 1 ,000 t<tas of TNT. The Hiroshima bomb 
hacl a yield of approximately 14 kilotons; 

Launch+on-Waming: The launch of missiles after one 
side receives a warning that enemy nrlssHes are on the 
way, but before there has been any nuclear detonation. 

Missile-Experimental (MX); An advanced U.S. ICBM, 
still in the development stage* designed to carry ten 
warheads* each of which has a 335 kiloton yield. 

Second-Strike: A follow-up or retaliatory attack 
Pescribes the capacity to inflict damage even after 
suffering a nuclear attack. 

Subjnarine-bminched Ballistic Missile (SLBM): A 

ballistic missile launched from a submarine. y 

* . ♦ 

Strategic Weapon: A long-range weapon designed to 
destroy targets in an adversary's country, 

Triad: The term used to refer to the 3 'legs 0 dftJ.S. 
* strategic forces — the land-based ICBM, the sea^based 
SLBM "and the long-range (strategic) bomber. ^ 

}Vafhead: The part of the missile that explodes artd^ 
causes damage to the target. | 

YieM: The destructive pmver of a nuclear explosion 
expressed in tonnage <$f TNT, 



Over (he past two years, however, many people have begun 

to hvke nn 'Unflinching look at what nnclcar win would menu; 

.They now comprehend with chilling clarity how a nuclear attack 

would affect their ftynilios, thcij- communities, «and the ability 

of the environment to sustain hitman life. Both here and abroad, 

the public is undeniably concerned aboulihe risk posed by the 

development and deployment of nublcar arms, and at the peril 

created by an international arsenal of some 50,000 nuclear 

weapons. That concern has grown as tensions between the United 

States and the Soviet Union have escalated. 

ft 

A massive anti-nuclear demonstration that took place in 
New York's Central Park in June, 1982, was the most visible 

' symbol # oflnc^)bblic\s new concern. The point of the nationwide 
outpouBng of protest jhal led up to l hut demonstration was to 
"send jjjb leaders a message/' to ifiakc it clear dipt many people 

, hre no Jongor content to Assume that the President — and a 
small grouf) df military and foreignjjplicy experts — knows 
best about issues of nuclear arms and national security. 
* The meaning K)f that demonstration in Central Park, and 
the significance of so many public meetings that have taken 
place .in the monthsrsince then was sutrtmariacd earlier this year 
when 262 Roman Catholic bishops ifiet in Chicago lo address 
the issue of nucleaHmns. 4 The meaning of this moment/* said 
the leader of that group, Joseph Cardinal Berhardin^is not 
about weapons systems, megatonnagc or complicated treaties. 
It resides in the vivid awareness people have of the danger of 

-our times and the public determination that governments be 
challenged to take decisis steps against the nuclear threat." 

The issue, of nuclear arms and national security, has become 
a public concern, and the rcal^Jbcslion now is whether we as 
individual ciliz<ps can come to terms with it, ift all its complexity. 
We don't need to become military experts or diplomats, 
sophisticated in foreign policy. But we need to Jook at our 
nation's policies about nuclear weapons because they raise so 
myny questions about \tfho we arc. Thesl are moral questions 
that reflect our values; fiscal questions that reflect the way we 
distribute our resources and political questions that reflect the 
way we participate in the decision-making process of democracy, 

A MOST CONFUSING ISSUE 

For all the attention that has been devoted over the past two : 
years to the issue of nuclear ilms* this remains for n\any people 
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# a most confusing issue. Considering the difficulties of 
comprehending the issue and underspending what our options 
are in providing for the national security in an- era of nuclear 
weapons, that confusion is understandable. For one thing, so 
much of what is written ajpd said about nuclear weapons seems 
hopelessly technical. There are discussions of. "countcrforce 
capability'* jtnd "tnegatonnage," Uany people feel that they 
have to learn the specifications of the B- 1 bomber or the design 
of MX missile "dense packs" before entering the debate, 



It is difficult too because there arc so many conflicting 
assessments, so man^ontradictory proposals. What sense does 
'it make, after all, for members of the U.S. Scnafc first to approve 
arms control measures, then to vote fujtfds for the KlX missile, 
which will be the most powerful vveapon^in the nation's arsenal? 
Some people sa^ that the chief threat to the nation's security 
lies in the inadequacy of our weapons, while others say that the 
»flaw is in bur perceptions of the Soviet leaders and their 
intentions. Some people have become increasingly concerned 
that we have too few nuclear weapons at the same time that 
others are concluding that we simply have too many of them, 
* Believing that an arms build-up would neither provide mom 
security nor improve the climate for successful arms negotiations, 
many people havc^come to support a y.S -Soviet- freeze on 
nuclear weapons. Others — and a good many experienced and 
we 1 1 informed people are among them are unhappy with the 
■y freeze* • proposal ^and regard U iis Htfle more than a bumper 
stickel- slogan. Theinppint is that national Security in a dangerous 
world is no simple matter, and that Jt would be foolish and 
dangerous to underestimate the Soviet threat. They argue that 
the most prudent bourse is to take quite a different course, to 
*anp to disarmi" to accept the premise of nuclear deterrence. 



rhat jJtf? best way of preventing war is to prcpak for it and be 
equipped than our opponents. 
Anothdr reason why (his is such a difficult issue to address 
is\ quite simply, that most of us would prefer not to ponder the 
possibility of our own destruction. What is required of us, if 
we are to address the issue of nuclear arms* is extraordinarily v 
difficult: In the words of psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton, what 
we must do is v ^to imagine a nuclear holocaust, while not allowing 
ourselves )o be paralyzed with fear.'* - 

There is a final redson why this is so difficult an issue to 
face. As the deliberations of the Roman Catholic bishops easier 
this year demonstrated, the question of how to provide for the 
national security in\n age of nuclear arms poses the most 
^troubling moral issues. At the heart of the Christian tradition 
is the abhorrence of violence of all kinds and the commandment 
hot to Jcill, to hold life sacred. At the heart of the deterrence 
theory which has guided American policy for several decadcsV 
^etocverj t s s the assumption that — under certain circumstances 
— we must be ready to use weapons which may kill hundreds 
of millions <Jf people, and be prepared to use them before any 
"similar attacks have hit us. * . 

• In their draft letter, the bishops concluded that this country 



raUsSt never annihilate cities — not even in retaliation for attack 
ori American citifes/Then later, reconsidering \vtjot it wotild 
nie^ *-?Tf we 

took a position of urfflatenM disarmaiuel^;^ t^ey changed their, 
-minds, and agreed that the >i inciple of detcirchee mi^ht be 
tolerated for, a while, if serious efforts wcrfe being mage 
^meanwhile to reduce and finally to eliminate nuclear weapons* 

Considering the complexity of the* issue, and the troubling 
questions it raises, it is no wonder that so mijny people l$vc 
preferred until fecently not to think about it, to leave it to the 
experts. ^ ' * 

But what the Rojnan Catholic bishops did eaVIier this t yeur 
is what many Americans feel they must do: think the issue 
through, even if that requires grappling witlj its complexity, 
facing the difficult moral choices it poses, and balancing various 
goals and values, among them the need to protect the nation's 
security, 

> 

FOUR APPROACHES TO THE NUCLEAR ISSUE 

What is 7C exactly, that we need to think about if \yc are to 
i^derstand differing perspectives on nuclear arms and naiiqj 

, security? TJiere is, after all, a wide range of related issT 
about imfR* control proposals, weapons, and doctrine, 
were to ass$hble & panel of experts og any of these issucjwiw 
ask them wt^U should*^ doi\e,' you would hear widely varying 

"judgments about such questions as "How much is enough?" 
and v Ms it important to haveihe biggest ahd best .nuclear arsenal?" 
There are real differences about such basic matters as what the 
chief threat to our national security is, what the intentions of 
the Soviet leaders are, and what is the most sensible approach 
to minimize the likelihood of nuclear confrontation while 
protecting our national interests. And more and more thoughtful 




"The issue of nuclear 
arms and national 
security has become a 
public concern. The 
real question now is 
whether we as 
individual citizens can 
come to terms with it in 
all its complexity." 



people assume that the greatest danger lies not with the Soviets 
but with other far Idss responsible nations who have nucltW 
weapons almost mVtjm their gnlsp. * ^ 

Ckirptirppse in this issue ^>ook is .to provide a*Trame t work 
for discussing tfie bfcic questions raised by /nuclear arms*— by- 
examining four dilTerCnt positions, c^vparing the .flssuinpiiQlUi.. 
of the i^cople who take each x>( these positions, us well as the 
? concerns of the#:critics. first, we arc -going to look at the view 
thnt the wisest path-is to pursue the objective of keeping the 
kalancb betweeivour military strength and {hat of the Soviets 
. through negotiated arms agreements. Nc\t, we ^vill exsrmine 
the conviction thjit the bc&l way k> avoid war is to be prepared 
to fight andhwin — the "pexiQe through strength" position. A 
third position is distinctly different; that a bilateral frcez&on 
nuclear weapons is the bfcst course of action. And the fourth* 
\^x$int of vipw that we sha|l consider argues 4hat since there arq 
* no circumstances in which the use of nuclei^ weapons aoifld 
•be jusUflecywe should get rid of them unilaterally, if necessary 
— and defend upon conventional weapons for our defci^c. 

Proponents of-these four positions have very different' 
perspectives ortthe question of what weapons this nation iifccds, 
and what the conseqyenceS would fcc of choosing not to develop 
them, After we have considered the tradeoffs each entails and 
thought its implications through, we may find ourselves not 
quite in agreement with any of them. But because these iue^ll 
arguable points view and lead us to quite different national 
strategies, we shall illustrate the differences between them by 
' asking how their proponents think about one or l\Vo of the specific 
weapons in this country's nuclear arsenal. * 
In any year; many different strategic decisions have to be 
taken about our national detensk. Just now, for example,' three 
decisions are being made ubout what needs to be done to bolster . 
tl$s^tion\s nuclear forges. In December, tliere are plans to 
deploy two kinds of American^wcafpons in Europe — Pershing 
H missiles, and land-based cruise missiles — to strengthen NATO 
defenses. There has also been a great deal of discQsston and 
congressional debate about the development and deployment 
by the late 1980s of a new intercontinental missile, the MX (for 
''missile experimental*'), wljich has more warheads and is more 
accurate than any other intercontinental missile in our arsenal. 
And since March, 1983, when President Reagan suggested the 
development of space-based weaponry Resigned to * v iritercept 
and destroy** incoming enemy missiles, there has been 
widespread discussion too about the next generation of the arms 
race. So let us first quickly make sur^tfiat we understand what 
is at issue with regard to the MX missile, the deployment of . 
Pershing 11 and cruisa^missiles in Europe, and the development 
of outer space weaponry; then, in the following sections, we 
will ask how each/>f our four points of view sees these various 
weapons. Again, none of us need come to any conclusions about 
tl)e use of these weapons, but referring to them will help ys 
understand wtfat is entailed in the positions we take. 
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WHO'S AHEAD IN THE ARMS RACE? 

* * • * 

Soon after he came to office In 1981, President fceagan 
statetl that the Soviet Union has a "margin of superiority 11 
qvcMHc United States m nuclear striking power. Thai 
remark poovoked a good deal of debate over the comparative 
strength of the two nation's armed forces. Because the 
•nuclear forces of the United Statcs|jmd th^Sovict Union are 
quite different, the answer to the question of who is ahead in 
• the arms race depends upon how you keep score. 

' If you were tq answer that question by counting the 
nuclear warheads possessed by each side, it would be a cfjj 
for (he United States and the Soviet Union have rough! 
equal numbers of warhpads (9,000 vs. 8, 500) /If yotywere to 
judge by comparing the explosive power of the twoinatioKs* 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets come out as the clear taader, 
with an explosive power of some* !000 megatons (oi 
megaton equals-) million tons qf TNT), wluth is abotk twice 
what American forces contain. In spme other areas that ai 
important, such as the accuracy of weapons systems, it is 
simply hot^ssible to make a meaningful comparison 
because Of the uncertain results of weapon tests. * 

The respect in which the nuclear arsenals of the Ignited 
States anctthe Soviet Union differ the most is delivery 
'.systems. Both nations have the capability of delivering , 
nuclear weapons by three different means: lawfrbased 
missiles, which are considered more accurate and most 
.vulnerable?; submarine-launched missiles which, while less 
x .accurate are also less vulnerable; and bombers, which are 
highly accurate but take a long time to get to their targets. 

The best estfmate is that the Soviets havcabout three- 
fourths Of their nuclear warheads on land-based missiles; 
about 20 percent of them in submarines; and loss than five 
percfent in bombers. \ 

In contrast, it has been U.S. defense policy for the past 
two decades to maintain a balanced "triad*"" of nuclear fQjces 
consisting of missiles housed in silos on the land, submaribp- 
^ based missiles, and strategic bombers. The reason for 
maintaining thiS triple threat is to ensure that some will « 
always survive in any attack— and so deter any enemy f 
attack: even if two of the legs of that triad are knocked out, 
the remaining delivery system will be able'to deliver a 
dcvastating^low. Thus, fbr example, if the Soviets 
jjnproved the accuracy and power of their forces to the point 
where they could knock out U,S, $i)o-based 'missiles, 
disabling one leg of the triad, the IIS. would still be able to 
tJle its submarine -launched missiles— many of whjch are on 
patrol at any moment and thus invulnerable to attack— and 
Us bombers, which could escape from their airstrips incise 
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Cruise missiles such as this one are scheduled 
for deployment in Europe beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1983. 

The current situation, then, is that the Soviets are 
wpfcrior toihe United States in land-based missiles. Until the 
MX missile is available, their land-based missiles carry 
more nuclear warheads with greater explosive power than 
ours. On the other two legs of the triad, however, American 
forces are superior. American long-range bojnbcrs, while 
aging, are superior to an equally aged Sbviet force. Many of 
^ our bombers could probably get through to their targets even 
though Russian anti-aircraft defenses are considered better 
than our own. 

The clearest areb of American superiority is our \, 
submarine-launched missiles. American-submarines are 
much quieter, and therefore harder to locate and destroy, 
than their Soviet counterparts; and our antisubmarine 
warfare capability is far better than theirs. In other words, at 
least for the time being we have a relatively invulnerable 
retaliatory force at sea, and they don't. Each one of the 32 
American Poseidon submarines carries sixteen missiles, and 
each of those.missiles carries ten warheads, This means that 
there are 160 nuclear warheads on each submarine, which is 
iifnpressive. It is all the more impressive when you consider 
that each of these 160 warheads has a destructive capacity of 
50,000 tons of TNT— almost fdur times the size of the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

In summary, while the Soviets have an advantage in 
land-based intercontinental missiles, American fofces are 
superior in the area of submarine-launched weapons, and a 
cruise missile program that is further along. As President 
Carter's National Security Advisor^bigniew Brzezinski, 
recently assessed the situation: "The strategic balance be- * 
tWeen the U.S. and the Soviet Union is one of ambiguous 
equivalence-^in some respects we are ahead and some re- 
spects they are/ 1 ...... 
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A Pershing H missile 



THE MX: STRENGTHENING 0UK LAND-BASED 
FORCES 

The 7 MX w*s proposed several years aao in responseto a very 
(argc, accurate, long-range SovicjkTrffssile called the SS-I8 V ' 
\yhieh is capable of carrying up to ten nudtcar warheads all (he 
way to the U,S, The concern is; that .since the Soviets already, 
have more than 300 of these, sonic of then) might be used in a 

^ devastating strike id knock out out land-based missiles and those 
we hove mounted on submarines tlihlhappcn to t& in port. That 
would lerfvc us with some 2500 nucftmr warheads, mainly in 
submarines at sea. But since few of tho.^ubmf^jne4aunched 
missiles have the necessary accyracy and force (o clcsti% Soviet ' 
missiles in their heavily reinforced "silos," thei^esident could 

i be left only with the choice of launclyiig an attaclM>n Russian 
cities — thus inviting counterattack — or doing nothita. Given 
such a forbidding choice the President migfTt choosKto do 
nothing and to submit to Moscow's demands. That i>NJie 
"window of vulnerability" that President, Reagan* voiced concert 
about, Ttic MX is regarded as a means of closing that "window/ 
by increasing i*if deterront ability. m • J> 

The MX is a large missile some 71 feet long and almost 
eight feet wide, weighing ninety-six ions, designed to carry ton 
warheads thai can each be aimed at a different target. It has 
three characteristics which, jn combination, make it a formidable 
weapon; It is a long-range, or intercontinental missile, that can 
be launched at a great distancc'from its target. It is*both fast" 
and accurate — so accurate that more than half of the warheads 
aimed at a particular target will fall within a radius "bf ninety 
yards of that target. And it has great destructive power; Each 
warhead has a destructive power equal to 335 kilotons of TNT 
— which is more than 25 times thfc destructive power of the 

1 bomb dipped on Hiroshima, , * • 

REINFORCING THE NUCLEAR UMBRELLA IN 
EUROPE ^ 

The MX is not the only cont^grsia I weapons system. Bitter * 
debate' and public protest have been provoked by the plan to 
, base somewhat smaller American missiles — the Pershing II 
and ground-launched cruise missile — in NATO nations J^p 
this yean. Iri 1977, when concern first arose in Western Europe 
about the tjfrtcat posed by the Soviet SS-20s, the European 
member^ of the Islorth Atlantic "Treaty Organization accepted 
an American promise to Install additional nuclear missiles in 
thqi;e countries to reinforce the nuclear "umbrella" that has 
been an important part of NATO defenses, Tb reassure Western 
Europe about Hie American commitment to our common defense, 
what was proposed and agrfceaj to was the installation of some 
572 additional nuclear warheads in Europe, aimed at the Soviet 
Union. , \ 

Those warheads are to be launched by two kinds of missiles. 
In December 1 983, the first of an eventual 1 08 groun^aimched^J? 



Pershing 11 missiles is scheduled* for installation in West 
Germany, The -Pershing 11 does not -hove- the ^Wrcontiijental 
range of (he MX, and it carries Just o single warKead whose 
yield is 250 kilotons^ .or twenty Jtimes ns t powerful as the ' 
Hiroshima bomb. But it has the advantage of being more accurate 
than dte MX missile, and thus; more selective m the damage it 
*i$ capable of inflicting, 

/Its advocates regard the Pershing II missile as on important 
advance in weaponry because v of its ability to destroy hardened 
Savvy command bunkers or missile silos. Crjties aVe concerned 
that Us ability to drop it 250 kiloton warhoftd within 80 feet of 
a target some 1000 miles rtway just ten minutes alter firing is 
sure to alarm the Soviets. 

The other missile scheduled for deployment over the coming, 
youths in NATO nations ft the ground-launched cruise missile* 
This is essentially a sophisticated version of the V-2 rocket used 
by Germany in World War II. It is a pHotless aircraft whose 
range (about 1500 miles) is similar to that of the Pershing H 
missile, but whose speed (about 450 mph) is far less. It has two 
chief advantages: First, its cQnt|)ut^r-controHcd guidance system 
allows it tofiiig the ground along its flight, thus eluding enemy 
radar, and allowing for»grcat accuracy. Its second advantage is. 
simply that it is relatively cheap to produce, which makes it^ 
suitable for deployment hvlarge numbers, ah ideal weapon if 
your goal is to create a force which the Soviets cannot expect 
to destroy with a few well-placed missiles. 

"STAR WARS" — TAKING THE ARMS RACE INTO 
SPACE 

The basic question about the MX and the Pershing H and cruise 



rhtssilcs is whether they add significantly to the existing "triad" 
of 'American nuclear forces — its arsenal pf land-based, 
submarine-based /and bomber-carried weapons. When President 
Reagan, in a televised address this past March, proposed a 
major initiative to develop space-age weaponry, he raised some 
basic questions about the rtext generation pf the arms nice, and 
what might be used t<? protect the national security in th| 1990s 
and the «arly decades of the next century. The system 
described wouid consist of an anti-missile -"umbrella. 11 R) the 
President, ft foolproof system for shooting down nuclear weapons 
is nothing less than 4 -a new hope for our children iri the 21st 
Century." m 

' In one sense, his interest in the defense potential of efforts 
ih space wafc nothing new. Evfcr since 1957, when {he Soviets 
launched their Sputnik, space has been a realm of military activity 
— but of the passive kind. A substantial portion pf what is spent 
for the nation's defense ulmadp^^cihto space efforts. Both 
the Soviet Unidh and the United States 7 use satellites for such 
purposes as early warning against attack* intelligence gathering 
and (ong-raijge^ communications . The, question the President 
ftj A ^,Wft^hoWjqutc|cty, and to what extent, we Should proceed 
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with some of the other, ihore explicitly military uses v>f outer 
vspuco^ — includtngtirmcd space statins,* weapons in fi^dorbrt, 
and space-based laser and particle beam Weapons that <&n shoot 
down satellites, * " * * 

> k Spending Qn such projects a\jrnlitary applications of lasers 
and particle beams has been Increasing mw ^ rapidly Hutn the 
rest of the Deforc^ Department V budget. The fssue is whdhetr 
thin nati^Vdc ferine af(ort should move quickly in that direction 
formic same reason that wc developed the atom bomb ™ wfc 
an: able to do so, and perhaps should do it before our enemies 
do. ' * , 1 . 

On this matter; as with the question of whether we should 
go ahead with the MX and the Pershing II and cruise missiles, 
opinion is deeply dMd<?d. Critics of the President s plan contend 
that behindlhe apj^renily simple idea of developing space-aged 
missile defenses lieYJi swarm of complexities. Questions have 
been raised both about the huge cost and the feasibility of a 
plan to build space-based lasers to intercept emhny missiles. 
The most basic concern is that, far from producing lasting 
stability, such space mitintives might trigger a now era of the 
arms race in space. 

Questions about whether new missiles will enhance our 
security or detract from it; awliwhether it makes sense to continue 
to 'modernize our nuclear arsenal and to pursue the arms race 
into space, reveal the real' differences among the partisans of 
each <Sf the four positions on nuclear defense 'thaf w<* will describe 
— basic differences about what should be done to enhance the 
nation's security and to decrease the risk of nuclear war. Wc 
\y|ll examine the assumptions and concerns of each of these 
four positions in order to gtffn a1>etter understanding 6( how 
people are thinking ab<)uutfe most important issue of oar time". 



"Proponents of these" 
four positions have very 
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The best way to reduce 
the risk of nuclear 
confrontation is to keep 
the negotiation pyhctss 
going, to prevent A 
anything that is 
destabilizing and to 
seek areas of agreement 
as a w*Vy<)f eventually 
reducing arms^ <p 




ln£)ctober, 1962, the Soviets attempted to install missiles in 
Cuba, just ninety miles from thcTlorida coast. Very concerned* 
by the threat they posed, President Kennedy demawded thw they 
be removed. For a week, the t\yb superpowers were on the very 
brink of war over that issue. Fortunately, Soviet leaders decided 
not to call Kennedy's bluff, and the missiles were remov^d^'" 

The Cuban missile, crisis was resolved without hostilities. 
But it proved that nuclear war was not just a hypbthettcal 
possibility. The 'unthinkable** might actually happen. 
Profoundly impressed by the danger that had btitfn 50 narrowly 
skirted, leaders bf both Nations startle! to think more seriously 
about how such a situation couW be avoided in the future. As 
President Kennedy put it a few months later, ' Today, should 
total war ever break out /no matter how, our two cpyntries 
would become the primary targets. AH we have built v (uU we 
ha^e, worked for, wdiild be destroyed in the first twenty-four 
hours/* For #11 the differences between the SovicKTiiion and 
the United States, as President Kennedy pointed out, the desire 
to avoid future confrontations and their potentially devastating 
consequences is something the two nations share. He indicated 
a desire to move away from what was called the "cold war" 
to a more coopcrati ve relationship, and to take steps to minimize 
the risk of future confrontations. 

Not long after the missile crisis, a "hot line" was installed 
between Movscow and Wjushiflgton to prevent misunderstandings 
in times of emergency. About a year latejr, a Limited Test Ban 
Treaty was agreed to which slowed down the arms race by 
prohibiting the tevSting of nuclear weapons except for underground , 
tests. 



YUE ARMS CONTRA PERSPECTIVE 

The u hof line' x and the Limited Test Ban agreement marked a 
new approach tan^tibtiHl security, the "arms control" approach. 
The missile\crisis provides a clear example of what arms 
controllers are most concerned about preventing. In the twenty 
years that have passed since then, arms negotiations have helped 
to pull the {superpowers back from the brink. 

This approach rests on the conviction tha^both nations are 
better off if they can continue talking to each other. The argument 
goes like this: the Soviets are realisSts; they will take advantage 
, of weakness, but they also realise that coexistence is in their 
interest, too. Nuclear weapons are a fact of, life. We can't wish 
them away or simply eliminate then} from our plans. If we did, 
some aggressive power might use its nuclear forces to destroy 
or dominate us, $o< we are stfock with nuclear weapons, The 
best we can do is i6 try to control them in order to reduce the 
risk of -nuclear war> to decrease its destructiveness should it 
occur* and to lessee the cost of national defense. Our best hope 
for minimizing the risk of nuclear confrontation without 
jeopardizing the national security is to patienHy ssearch out areas 



of agreement with the Soviets in order to keep a balance tfctween 
"ii s , ^Sltt^lplity is what advbpalcs of flits view socle to mafntain; 
And th^y argiifc that only a stable balance of nuclear power is 
likely eventually to wake possible any nuclear artas' reduction. 

tA&Tthc proponents of this vifcw admit, there nre certain 
practical ol^sutelcs to negotiated agreements on arms reductions, 
The question of how agreements can be Verified, f or example » 
has been ar* impediment In almost every round of,ncgptiations. 
Wh6n rjations sign treaty> they naturally want some guarantee 
that the other tide is going to live up to its part <?f the bargain. 
Given the high level oT ; mutual suspicion, rellable^erificution 
.is a serious problem when on-site inspection is necc^ry. But, 
by the early 1 960s, both (he United States and the Soviet Unlgty 
were using reconnaissance satellites. Because of technological 
developments in satellite photography, infrared, radar, and other 
means of detection, it became possible to, identify missile silos, 
bombers on the ground and submarines insert from some 
distance, and thus to defect missile launchings almost 
immediately. * 

* Most American officials who have been involved in arms 
negotiations over the past decade have expressed confidence in 
the ability of our satellite^ radar ^nd listening posts to detect 
violation* before they plaice us at a significant disadvantage, 
Thc^mfall size and mobility of some df the new weapons — 
such as'the cruise missiles launched at sea or from the ground 
— will, however, create n^w verification problems. If they are 
not banned completely, they will be difficult to verify by satellite. 



THE HUMAK RACE 




WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 

Critics of tlm way of looking at ihe problems of a nuclear world' 
point out that twenty years of negotiations have produced only* 
ttieagefr results, and certajnly no significant reductions in arms. 
But thp arms negotiators Ipoint to a series of accomplishments. 
The "hot fifcc" agreement reached soon after the Cuban missile 
ciisis wfMJ not only a step toward avoiding war by miscalculation; 
it was the bcgWtng of a process of Communication between 
the two chief nuclear adversaries which has weathered some 
very difficult times. ■ ■ ■■■«■. 

If negotiations Ijave not held back the arms race,* at |ea$t. 
certain areas and technologies have been "fenced off" from 
competition. Treaties (tossed in J 959 and 1971, for example, 
prohibited the niilitary use of Antarctica, and the placing of 
nuclear weapons on the ocean floor, A 1967 agreement banned 
the use Of outer space for military purposes, Other treaties have 
placed Jboth qualitative and quantitative limits on the weapons 
thai tft6 Soviets and the Uftited States can develop The most 
impressive resuH came with the Strategic Arms' Limitations 
Talks, commonly re^^ In 1972, Richard 

^ixon Wd Leoiiia '"BfczhiftY Signed SALT I, which had two 
parti The (first setiimits on nuclear forces designed for attaelc. 



"If ybu have two people 
andihey have guns 
pointed at each of her 
and they can both Are at 
the same time, 
somebody has got to 
start doing some 
talking/ 

— 29 year old father of 4 



ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS 

These are some of theagreemcnts thAt have been 
reached over the-past twq decades by U,S, arms 
nqgotjators: * > » 

ijr * The 1963 PartiaiTestBan Treaty bans nuclear 
* , weapon tests in the atmosphere , in ou|cr space 
and v undcr water. " " • y 

★ 77>e /963 t/,$: • Sov/ef Hbt Line Agreement* 
establishes a direct communications link 
between the governments of the United States 
and the USSR for use in time of emergency, A 

^ 1971 agreement further improved the 
communications link. 

★ The 1967 Outer Space Treaty prohibit* the 
placing of nfoclcar or other weapons of mass 
destruction artund the earth and also outlaws 
the establishment of military bases, 
installations and fortifications, the testing of 
any type of weapons, and the conduct of 
military maneuvers in outer space; 

★ The 1 968 Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
prohibits the transfer of nuclear weapons by 
nuclear-weapon states and the acquisition of 
such weapons by nonnuclear weapon states. 

★ The 197} Sea-BedTreaty prohibits the 
emplacement of nuclear weapons or other 

1 i weapons of mass destruction on the seabed 

t>eyond a twelve-mile zone. ^ 

★ The 1971 Q.S>- Soviet NvclSrAcddents^^^ 
Agreement provides for immediate notification 
in the event of an accidental ^r unauthorised 
incident involving possible detonat ion of a 
nuclear weapon: 

★ the 1972 Biological Weaponj Convention 
prohibits the development, production, . 
stockpiling, or acquisition of biological agents 

\ and my weapons designed to use such agents. 

+ ThM^ the deployment of 

anti-ballistic missile defenses by the United 
Stages and the USSR to two are#s ^*one for the 
defense of the national capital, and the other for 
the defense of >some ICBMs. A 1924 Protocol 
further Hmitedhoth part jes to a single area of 
deployment. * 

★ The 1972 Interim Offensive Weapons Agreement 
froze the aggregate number of U.S. and Soviet 
ballistic missile launchers for a five-year period. 
This agreement expired oh October 3, 1977. 
This agreement and the ABM Treaty areknown 
as SALT t ' ~ 
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+ The 1972 Agreement of Basi<^Principles of , 

Relations befween the United States <yu/ the • 

USSR provides the basis for relations between 

the Uulte^StaeS and the USSR" Both parties 

agree to do the utmost tq avoid military 

confron^at|ft)ps and to prcvenf the outbreak of 

nuc^r^&f. * , 

Th^&73 Agreement art the Prevention of 

Nucl^Jjyar provides that the United States 

( and the^p^R will take all actions necessary to 

preclude the aut6reak of nuclear waY v ^ 

* The 1 974 Threshold Test Bqn Treaty f¥lBT) 
liinits the size of U *S. and Soviet nuclear 
weaponsWsts to 150 kilotons. ' 

* The 1 975 DonferenCe on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe ( CSCE) contains a 
provision on confidence-building measures 
which provides for notification of mt\jor 
military maneuvers in Europe. 

* Thq 1 976 Peaceful Nucleut Explosions Treaty * * 
fi°N£:|complements the 1974 Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty by prohibiting any individual 
underground nuclear explosion for peaceful 
put-poses which has a yield of more than 1 50 
kilotons, or any group explosion with an 
aggregate yield exceeding l,500*kilotons. 

* The 1977 Environmental Modification 
Convention prohibits the hostile use of 
techniques which could produce substantial 
environmental modiflcaions. 

ON-GOING A#MS CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

v t 

* The Strategic Arms Reduction Talks ($TART) 
These negotiations are the successor talks to 

♦ SALT. The subject is long-range strategic nu- 
clear weapons (ICBMs, SLBM$> and long- 
range bombers). 
B * Intermediate Nuclear Forfe (I fsff) These nego- 
tiations concern inter^te4iate-range nuclear 
Weapons such as the Soviet SS-20s and the 
U.S; Pershing I^and.cruise missiles, 

* Mutual and Balanced Eorc&Reduction 
(MBFR) these talks inyolp 12 members of 

s KAT6 and the seven Warsaw Pact members* 
Negotiators are trying to reduce the number Of 
t troops in the Central European area. 
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At the current firms - 
talks in Geneva') negoti- 
ators Paul Nitze & Yuri 
Kvitfcinsky shoo|: * 
hands, and then dis- 
cussed an agreement by 
which the U.S* would 
cancel new intermedi- 
ate-range missiles if the 
Russians dismantle 
theirs, * • 



The other restricted fisher development of anti-ballistic fissile 
systems designed to shoot down incoming warheads! Several 
years later, in 1979/Jimmy Carter and Leonid Brfezhnev signed 
the successor to tha^ agreement, SALT 11, which established a 
ceiling on the total mjqpbcr of strategic nuclear vehicles (including 
long-range missiles, submarine-launched missiles and those 
carried by. long-range bpmbQrs) j and even required Soviet 
reductions of those weapons. The agreement was never ratified, 
however. In 1980; after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
President Carter gave up on attempts to get Congress to ratify 
it, bowing 5 to the view that the treaty would not get the two- 
thirds vote necessary in the Senate. j * 
The most significant treaties had been agreed *<> between 
1963 and 1972. After that, only SALT II was of comparable 
importance^ and that was; not ratified, President Reagan has 
*" sent U .S . ambassadors to three major arms control negotiations: 
the Intermediate Nuclear Ftff&e Talks, the Strategic Arms 
Reduction thlks* (which is .the successor to the SALT talks), 
and the Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 'talks. But there 
is not muph optimism about their eventual success' Many people 
think that the current climate is not conducive to productive 
negotiations, that unrealistic hopes for quick. results have 
prompted American negotiators tp make unrealistic demands, 
wtych virtually guarantees, stalemate at the, bargaining table. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY 

Those who argue for thi^ approach nonetheless look forward to 
negotiated Jlginerenient^ eventually on Such matters »as a 
comprehensive ban on all tests of nuclear weapons> a moratorium 
on new nuclear weapons delivery systems, a reduction of nuclear 
weapons stockpiles, and a mutual declaration not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons, they think there is still real hope for 
negotiated agreements, tf talks are pursued seriously and both 
sides are willing to make reasonable concessions. 

But above all, they believe it is important to avoid anything 
that creates instability between the superpowers, anything that 
poses an increased threat to either side and givefra clear advantage 
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in (he arms nice to one side or (he other. Since nuclear weapons 
.cannot be abolished, out most hope ro^stnbiljlx, they argue, is 
to maintain a situation in which both side^possess sufficient 
weapons to guarantee that they couW not be destroyed in a single 
crippling attack. As long as each side has the means of mounting 
a devastating counterattack (he threat of rclaliatjqn Should be 
sufficient to deter any na(ion from considering a first strike, 
litis, in simple form, is the policy of "deterrence/* and it has 
been our nation s policy for decades. w 

How, (hen, >does this approach see proposals for new 
weapons systems? UnlikeHbc people who advocate a freeze op 
the development and deployment of new forces, the arms 
controllers are n5t opposed to all new weapons. Some are 
desirable, asiong a$ they enhance stability and reduce any 
imbalance between Soviet weapon systems and our own: The 
paramount objective is not merely to reduce the number of 
weapons but to lessen the likelihood of anyone starting a nuclear 
war, either deliberately or (>y accident. The ^ritipal thing is to 
avoid or remove the weapons that put people on edge b£ 
threatening a surprise attack, A basic requirement for stability 
is<hat neither side should be so nervous abouYthe need to protect 
its forces that it would launch its own nuclear weapons in order 
to avoid losing them to enemy attack.- 



"The chief concern is to 
iwoid anything that 
' unduly alarms the other 
side, anything that 
would lead to greater 
instability and heighten 
that likelihood of 
anyone starting a 
nuclear war. " 



That is - why many arms controllers oppose the MX missilcT 
They feci that the deployment of the MX would create decreased 
stability since that weapon — with its power, range, and accuracy 

- — would allow |he United Sflftes to launch a first strike against 
Soviet military installations. American leltders bavc disavowed \ 
fltvy intention of laynclving^ first ^nb| But th» Soviets view 
the iVfX -missile and i(s poten(ial use differently. They, are well 
aware Of the clanger of invasion and foreign aggression INvcnty 

▼million Soviet citizens died in World War (I alone. The Soviets 
regard the MX as an aggressive yeapon that might be used in 

* an adack against them. With it, we would bc-abl£to destroy 
most of (heir land-based missiles without destroying Soviet cities 
— and that is what they fear. Accordingly, if^he United States 
goes ahead with (he deploy met)t of the MX. (he arms controllers 
feel tha( i( would be destabilizing because i( both enables and 
■ invited; a first s(rikc. v . 

Especially, ft increases (he possibility of an accidental war. 

Feurinj^the power and accuracy of the MX, (he Soviets might 

< launch their land-based missiles as soon a* (hey received warning 

of possible attack. Under those circumstances, a computer 

malfunction could send out a false warning, leading^o the firing 

of their nuclear missiles in a defensive counterattack ~" and an 

accidental war. That is the kind of destabilizing influence that 

the foes of the fear, aid (hat is what they mean when they 

say — as Scnatbtj+jMoynillnn did this past summer in debates 

* ft 
over the MX — that deploying this new weapon amounts to 

announcing the policy that "our finger is on the trigger. 1 * 

The proponents of arms control and a stable balance of 
weapons also believe that the high cost of the MX is not justified 
by any pi its proponents* clainis. Far from being the 
"invulnerable"' weapon that was originally intended, it will be 
at least as vulnerable to attack as the weapons it replaces — 
because it will sit in the same relatively fragile silos and a 
more attractive target because it offers (he enemy the possibility 
of knoeking'out ten warheads with just one or two of their own. 

As proposed by the Carter administration, MX missiles 
would have bfcen moved ^pdomly around the deserts of Utah 
and Ncvadtf. That system would have been le£s vulnerable, 
therefore less destabilizing, and arjpis controllers accepted it as 
part of a compromise to gain ratification of the SALT II treatyv 
There were, however, so many objections to that basing plan 
from people in Utah 1 and Nevada that the plan, was rejected. 

But, the deployment of the MX in, fixed silos would violate 
the SALT II treaty, which up to now has been observed but not 
ratified. Although proponents of the MX regard it as a valuable' 
"bqrgaijiing chip" that we might give up in exchange for major 
Soviet concessions, its value in (his respect is questioned too. 
Our nuclear arsenal is filled with '''bargaining chips" that were 
never bargained away, So arms controllers regard the MX as a 
destabilizing and therefore undesirable weapon, one that we 
shouldn't even consider deploying. 





COUNTERBALANCING THE SOVIET THREAT IN. 
EUROPE 

The smaller missiles scheduled lor deployment in Europe 
beginning (his December pose a somewhat different set of 
Considerations. If you are among those who care about arms 
control and the NATO alliance, then you will be concerned 
aboyt doing something to b*\|aoce the threat which Europeans 
see In the' buiHtup of 'Soviet missiles targeted against 

Western Europe, Something needs to be done to offset this 
threat without upsetting the strategic balance, but what? Although . 
the two missiles that will be deployed in Europe — the Pershing 
II and the cruise missile -p are normally referred to in tandem, 
anps controllers make a sharp distinction between them. And 
the distinction is illuminating to anyone who wants to come 
seriously to grips with tfye -complexities of the nuclear defense 

The Pershing II missile shows some of the same problems 
that lead to opposing the MX. It is destabilizing because it is 
fast, accurate and capable of knocking out reinforced Soviet 
targets. When placed. on their launching sites in Germany* the 
Pershing missiles will be capable of reaching Moscow in just 
t0n mintues, The Soviets regard these missiles as an immediate 
threat to their v $ecurity> much as we regarded the missiles that 
>yejfe to be placed irt Cuba in 1962. Because of the fear that the 
. Pershing 11 missile causes for the Soviets, the arms controllers 
oppose it, N ■ + 

Their assessment Of the cruise missile is Somewhat different 
Although its range is Similar to that of the Pershing II and jt fa: 



"The question of how 
arms control agree- 
ments can be yerifted 
has been a difficult 
issue in every round of 
negotiations. " 



highly Accurate, cruise missiles are much slower. If launched 
from the regions of West Germany that are closest to the Soviet 
Union, the cruise missile would take atfout an hour to getf>o 
the nearest Soviet target — sonfe §ix times longer than, the 
Pershing IK missiles require. So the cruise missile is not so 
threatening as a weapon that might be used in a surprise-attack 
(a "first-strike" weapon). Furthermore, since cruise missiles 
are small, mobile, and widely dispersed, they could not easily 
be Che targets for a surprise attack by the Soviets, From the 

- arms controllers* point of view, this is a far more appealing 
weapon than either 1 the Pershing II missile or the MX. 

If we need a new weapon to counter the threat of the Soviet 
SS~20s, this is it. This small missile is npt particularly useful 
for a surprise first attack and it is "stable," which is to say that 
it is not vulnerable to first^attack. Proponents believe that if we 
shifted away from intercontinental missiles such as the MX, 
toward cruise missiles, both sides could relax somewhat and 
the nucleaf balance might be stabilized. 

But cruise missiles, which offer certain short-term 
advantages , may over the long nin pose teal problems for arms 
control. Because they are small and portable, they are eas'y to 
hide. Unlike bombers and ballistic-missile launcher/ which can 
be readily counted and kept track of by various means, the cruise 
missiles are difficult to monitor, Since they can be fired from 
a variety of platforms, and equipped with either conventional 
or nuclear warheads, it is difficult for the other side toy^rify 
the location and number of them in order to detect treaty 
Violations, But since cfuise missiles in Euro{)e promise greater 

r Stability, at least for a while, most arms controllers favor them; 
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THE MIDDLE GROUND 



"Arms control is not 
the answer to the 
perilousteompetition 
betwen the Ulnited 
States and the Soviet 
Union and the security 
problems posed for 
both. But without it, 
there fire ho answers. " 

— L&licCelb 



This approach to amis contro^occupies a middle grounU in the 
debate ovcr-hftfv to reduce tftl.iuiclqp risk wUhoi^jeppardmng 
, the nation s security. tf)ver the pa,stle\M years, this position has 
been attacked both v % peopl<? \v|l6 favor a freeze and by people ^ 
who believe ihafour best hope is an arms build-up. 

JVrms controllers respond to the advocates of ajuiclear 
frcc^e,by insisting that certain new weapons are vali^hjc, even 
indispensable, in achieving the eventual goal of redulfpg the 
risk of nuclear confrontation. They regard th%opponents of 
cwiise missiles in Europe as well-intentioned but unrealistic, 
The best hope for achieving amis reductions, they argue, is to 
bargain away the Pe/shing H\s and to deploy cruise missiles to 
balance a reduced number of Soviet SS-20 s. 

Tb their more "hawkish" critics who argue that peace lies 
in strength, the arms controllers reply that it^n#>ealistic to 
think that we could establish a lasthig advantage in the arms 
race. In fact, it's undesirable even uytry to gain the upper hand 
in the arms race since that would be destabilizing. 

Their fundamental belief is that the slow, step-by-stcp 
process o( aegotiuted agreements offers the best prospect of 
achieving the eventual goal ofacdueing thef^^esent danger. Our 
political Mid diplomatic skills offer the best hope of pulling \Mf 
back fromthe brink. We must abandon the unrealistic hope of 
grand or ^dden solutions; but by continuing the negotiations 
process, we can make progress toward rfuch goals as achieving 
reductions in the number of nuclear arms and each side's ability 
to launch surprise attacks. Such negotiations will be successful 
only if \ve assure the Soviets as much security as we seek for 
ourselves, and we simply have to try harder to coexist with the 
Rusfiai\s\ As Leslie Gelb, a national security correspondent for 
the New York Times and a former U.S. arms negotiator writes, 
11 Arms control is|iot the answer to the perilous competition 
between the United States and the Soviet Union and the security 
problems posed for both. But without it, there are no answers. " 

But as reasonable as this approach sounds, there are many 
who strenuously disagree. The advocates of peace-through- 
strength take particular exception to the arms controllers* 
insistence .upon maintaining the negotiating process and reaching 
agreements. In their view, the arms control establishment has 
been obsessed with trying to reach agreements, whether or not 
they bolster American security. In fact, they argue, the main 
effect of the, SALT treaties was to permit the Soviets to move > 
ahead with a jussive build-up of their forces; As a result, they 
have not only caught up with us, they have moved ahead. Thus 
we must pursue quite a different course from the one advocated 
by fhe arms controllers. And that course is one which we will 
examine how. / 
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"Simple-minded 
appeasement or wishful 
thinking about our 
adversaries is folly. It 
means the betrsyal of 
our past, the 
squandering of pur 1 
freedom. The reality is 
that we must find peace 
through strength . " 

— President Ronald Reagan 




declaration of "peace in our timer*' Tower pointed out, some 
fifty million people were killed on, the battlefield or in 
extermination camps. As Senator Jake Garn later commented, 
"We can find lots of other examples of the Neville Chamberlains, 
the appeaijcrs-of this world who never seem to learn the lessons 
of history. 1 ': 

That was Presidei^fcigan's point in a speech delivered 
this past March in Orflj^ Floricfo, in which he urged the 
Protestant church leaders who were assembled there not to ignore 
"the facts of history *Und the aggressive impulses of an evil 
empire.-** In President Reagan's words, "simple-minded 
appeasement or wishful thinking about oiir adversaries is folly. 
It means the betrayal of our past, the squandering of our freedom. 
The reality is that v#e must find peace through strength." 

To those who advocate peace through strength, the Soviets 
aje not only — as the President put it in that speech in Orlando 
* 4 the focus of evil in the modern world, "-they are also intent 
upqn expanding their influence and power* What has happened 
over the past few* years in Afghanistan and Poland is what will 
happen again and again . unless other countries are powerful 
enough to stop it. 

It is both misleading and dangertitis to underestimate the 
strength of the Soviets, or to make benign assumptions about 
their motives. It is short-sighted and self-defeating to 
^iniderestimate the Soviets, and to assume* good faith or good 
mbtives'pn their part* In World War II, we were saved from 
Nazi domination by just one thing. Because the war developed 
slowly, it allowed us time to build up our military might, and 



eventually to ptevail. Should another war break out, we wouldif t 
have the luxury of time to prepare for it. That is why it is so 
important to have military superiority. The wor^s of an old 
Roman maxim describe the most prudent path today: 11 If you 
want peace, prepare for war." 

THE "WINDOW OF VULNERABILITY" 

In the first two decades of thc*nuclcar era, America had 
unquestioned nuclc&r superiority, and that was the source of our 
security. The threat of retaliation was credible as long as the 
Soviet Union could not reply in kind. But in Jhc aftermath of 
the Cuban missile crisis, the Soviets undertook a massive arms 
buildup. By about 1970, the effects of (hat buildup were apparent . 
The Soviets had developed some 300 submarine-launched 
missiles. That's still less than half the size of the American 
missile launching fleet, but nonetheless an impressive 
achievement in a few years. And if they remained behind in 
submarine-launched missiles, the Soviets had by 1970 an arsenal 
of long-range land-based missiles that was about equal to our 
own. Over the next few years , they duplicated our feat of putting 
multiple" warheads on those missiles. py v (he l^le 1970s, 
reconnaissance showed that the Soviets had made a dramatic 
breakthrough in the accuracy of their heavy missile, the SS-18, 
With that missile, they had a weapon big enough to carry at 
least ten warheads, and one that was highly accurate as well 
which meant that they might soon be tfble to destroy most of 
the U.S. missiles that are basdd in vStlos. 
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The Russians have been outspending us on nuclei weapons 

.t 'Pr5 l j , ??? i C txvc . ,ll, y V ears - a rcsu '^ the destructive power of 
thoir arsenal is uqw almost twice as great as that qT the United 
Stajes, There is no indication that they intend to stop. The 
greatest concern of those who favor an American arms build- 
..up is that avc have not only lost the lead in the arms race, wo 
v have fajlcn behind. Because of their greater strength uncertain 
areas — ►particularly lairtUbased missiles — the Soviets arc no^ 
capable of throaten&ig U.S. land-tyscd missiles. Their missflcs 
have enough nuclear warheads to destroy our^and-Wscd 
missiles, while still keeping a re'Sery^ force to destroy other 
targets. T . < 

That threat is What people are referring to when they talk 
about the "frijQtfoufof vulnerability." The fear is thai until at 
least the late 1980s when the MX — if it is deployed is 
expected to be available in significant numbers, the United States 
will not be able to offer the threat of a comparable counter- 
attack.- If our land-based missiles were knocked out by enemy 
attack, we would still have the option of using submarine - 
launched missiles in a counterattack. But since thosfc mjLssilcs 
tire not as Accurate as those llred from land, wc \Wild not be 
able to destroy the remaining Soviet missiles. We could use 
those submarine-launched* missiles to devastate Soviet cities, 
of course; but by doing so we would be inviting the Soviets to 
do the same thing to American cities. So an American president 
would be left with the choice of either unleashing unimaginable 
slaughter or giving in to Soviet demands, a form of nuclear 
blackmail. 

That is the nightmare that the advocates of jWce-through- 
streagth set out to avoid by building up our nuclear arsenal. In 
the woiUs of a recent statement issued by the Committee on the 
Present Danger "Our country is in a period of danger: and the 
danger is increasing. Unless decisive steps are taken to alert 
the nation, and to change the course of its policy, our economic 
and military capacity will be inadequate to assure peace with 
security/ 4 
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Deterrence defines the purpose of the military not as lighting 
K> win ^vars-bui: being impressive enou gh to keep them from 
happening. What deterrence requires is a military strength tin* 
cannot be overcome by surprise attach sudden technological 
breakthrough. Oi^o of its fundam^udVlcs, which has served 
as a guidclineTor Weapons systenfTever Since th^ second world 
war, is that the object of a strategic defense system is to dotor^ 
and to deter safely it must be able to survive a first attack. 

If that is our 4vefri^mg consideration, which \veajK>ns do 
wq need to develop? Advocates of peace-thrOugh^trenjjth 
believe that we must mafkain strong conventional forces as 
well as nuclear weapons and that we Will haye a reliable deterrent 
capabili|^ only if eacpicrf the three legs of our defense triad — > 
land'basijd missiles', subi\iarine-^unchcd missiles 4 , and bombers * 
— is as good or better than what the TJoviets 'have. Far (mm 
being convinced that, it is dangerous and destabilizing for us to 



"At the heart of 
deterrence strategy is 
the requirement that 
the risk of engaging in 
war must be made to 
outweigh any possibly 
benefits of aggression. " 

"—Alexander Haig 



REQUIREMENTS OF DETERRENCE, 

What needs to be done to close that "window of vulnerability' 1 
and to prevent that nightmare from ever happening? The 
proponents of an arms buildup answer that we need weapons 
that offer* a credible and reliable deterrent to aggression. 
Deterrence is defined as the capability of keeping someone from 
doing something through fear or anxiety. That's what parents 
have in mind when they tell tl\eir children, "Don't go out in 
the street or Til spank you/' Similarly, the President in effect 
tells Soviet leaders, "Doi^t attack us — because if you do y 
there will be devastating cortsequences/ 1 As former Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig put it, ^At the heart of deterrence 
strategy j$ t^e^equiretitefit that the risk of fengaging in war must 
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Advocates^ peace 
through stifngth be- 
lieve that we must 
maintain strong con- 
ventional forces as well i 
- as nuclear weapons. 
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chieve a clear advantage in the arms race • — the view presented 
in the last chapter — : it is just that advantage that the advocates 
of Reace-thraugh-strerf^th think we should regain and try to 
maintain. / 

Accordingly* they are strong advocates of the MX. Over 
the next few years the accuracy of submarine-launchecF' missiles 
9 will ijnprove, perhaps to the point where they have the ability 
to hit and destroy hardened targets such as missile silos and 
reinforced command and control centers. That will help tp close 
the * A window of vulnerability, * * And a large number of accurate 



it seems irqportant to putf r ^eaiyns,Jhaf^in thatch tlfo&^fl*^ 
in Europe too. ■ ^ » , * ' 

Because nuclear coniWl^es place so^iokly, Wc wtiuldff t 
have the luxury of time to cofnc to the defense of our European 
allies after they were attacked, afi we did irtft^l :So Aftierjcan^ 
-power must be engaged in thp defense Europe fit (he outset 
of any confrontatfph, Mpre than thirty yerirs we made the 
decision to rely, oh nuclear v^capohs rather conventional 
forces — partly because of pur obvious superiority l\\ tjj^rf time, 
and partly because it is much cheaper to bu.il 



missiles* ||ch with a single warhead, widely dispersed and ^ than to nffTintain a powerful mgrfern tt^ny. JVnd nowsil^the 
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protected f&ound the U.S, will keep iis from the danger of being 
completely "taken out'* by surprise attack. But meanwhile, the 
single biggest step we cqtfld take to prevent 'nuclear blackmail 
would be to develop and deploy the MX missile, (Proponents 
of this position argue that its Very size and power make it &n * 
effective deterrent v " . y"" 

, For that reason, it is argued, the MX represents our best 
* 'bargaining dhip" in futtfe arrfls negotiations . JJut at the samfe , 
jtHfte, we should iinderstan^that this point of view is one that 
sees superfpr, strength, hot Negotiation, as the best means to 
avoid nucjeaf \Var. It starts With the v assumption th# the other 
s)tde is by dcTinUion hostile and not to be trusted. And r— like 
^y army at the point of victory — ^ it sees negotiations as possible 
v; ft^ And for that reason 



United States does itot constantly strengthen its nufilear forces 
in Europe, either deterrence will J>e ^eaiceijied, of the United 
States and its NATO allies will he fOtvedJ^^^a ^r^af deal 
mor§{^ build up their conventional forced; Sc^jthc deployment 
of these new missiles is in the best interest ok both the United 
States and the other NATO countries. 

v For those wfto believe it >s essential to maintain strong ^ 
military force, the cruise missiles are a particularly good j£ 
investment in our security because* once the'y are ^pployed in " ; t ^l| 
Europe, there Will be so many [of them, scattered in so many ^ 
different locations, that it \s)oul<J bd virtually impossible for the 
Soviets to destroy them. i i ' • — v 

Now advocates of peaqe^rough-strength are inevitably ^ ^ 
also going to insist that because the fcpsfc of fallihg behind in 





the space race would be so great, we. have to go ahead with the 
development of new military technologies in space. For years 

- thc~Si?viet5> have pursued a vigorous fold -methodical prognuft 
to exploit space, for military purposes, and they inaywell be 
nhead^of us in doing so. According to the Defens<?tW9Bairtment 1 
the USSR has for the past ten years been launching inore than 

%75"spiicccn(fi"pcr year — which is aboui five times the rate of 
U.Sjlaunchings. The pay load that thoyorc able to place (n orbit 
is estimated to be about ten times greater than the United States 
space program has achieved. That effort reflects life importance 
that the Soviets attach to the space program. It is expected that 
they will be able to ofbit space stations by 1990- Soon after 
that; they in^ht well be able to launch a space-based laser aqti- 
satftlMtc system. -With these. developments in mind, advocates 
of defensive strength feel that we have to wove ahead quickly 
to develop 4>pace~agc<l weaponry, no matter how puich it costs.. 
The alternative of conceding the ix high frontier * to our enemies 
is sipiply unthinkable, because it would amount to handing (he 
Soviets the advantage in the arms nice. * , 
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THE REALISTIC ALTERNATIVE: ARM TO DISARM 

Those who advocate the peacc-throygh-slrength position clearly 
see in the Soviet government the kind of threat that Nazi Germany 
posed in the 1930s. And faced with the threat of an evil and 
expansionist power, the oaly wfty to assure the peace is to 
maintain our military might in order to deter attack and prevent 
intimidation. For (hem, the real question is whether the American 
people are willing io-face the* uncomfortable trut^fbout the 
Soviets, and whether we are prepared to take a realistic path m 
provide for the nation's security, 

/ They are, adamant about two basic points. The first is that 
the Soviets only understand strength, and the only way to ensure 
this JfmtionXsecurity, therefore, is to do what is necessary to get 
and keep a position of unmisthkable military superiority. Given 
the nature of our adversary, we have to accept that the best W|iy 
of pjjpventing war is to prepare for it. 

The other premise is that the Soviets win never negotiate 
seriously as long as they are ahead in the arms race, S<5 our best 
°hope for achieving arms reductions is firit to arm. First we must "i 
regain a p osition of military superiority. Then the Soviets may 



"Conceding the 'high 
frontier' to our enemies 
is simply unthinkable, 
because it would - 
amount to battdin&the 
Soviets the advantage 
in the arms race " 



be Convinced that it is in their interest to negotiate seriously to 
M^y. 1 . 'reduce arms,- ' * 
.V?,;'!- .! ' To many othel\ those who favor a military buildup appear 
* f^Pto interested tn winnipg the arms race than in curtailing jt 
- -i^^ •> ^Mt^^portei^ of a biriRfiahreg^ (heir perspective as the only 
^jv mahslic approach^ the or* that is mfyst likely to achieve the 
^^^^pti^rtte- objective of reducing the nuclear risk without 
^lll^^a^zin^ national seduthy, They point out th^t arms 
'J4i : co^ singularly unsuccessful at the very task 

h (hay Mm (o^Weve ithey hayen't reduced nuclear arms/ That's 
got -yd$ likely to happen, th^y insist, until arms buildup. 
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"TherjUl question is 
whether the American 
people are willing to 
face the uncomfortable 
truth about the Soviets, 
and whether we are , 
prepared to take a 
' realistic path to provide 
for the nation -s 
security. " 



gives us 'the upper lutyd. The strategy of deterrence has kepi 
the peace for over thirty years, they argue, and it is still our 
best hope Tor maintaining the peace and eventually reducing 
the danger of Soviet Jtggression and nucjeitr confrontation. A 
nuclear freeze would only reward the Soviets for the massive * 
, military buildupihey huvc undertaken over the past decade, and 
penalize the United Suites for a decade of restraint. It would 
remove the Soviet incentive to engage in meaningful amis control 
negotiations, and it would preserve a .situation in which the 
Soviets have the upper hand because of their lead in land-based 
missiles. ' 

Critics reply (hat this scenario of* nuclear blackmail and 
Soviet intimidation is, in the words of Paul Warnke, n leading 
negotiator for the SALT H, treaty, "inherently implausible.* 11 
They insist that the Kremlin would not launch its misses first v 
because they could never be sure of they r ability to destroy most 
of the land-based American missiles — s\nd they wouldn't run 
4 the ultimate risk of tempting the United States to reply \yth a 
devastating strike On Soviet cities. 

Others challenge this same approach on moral grounds. 
This past spring, a group of Roman Catholic bishops questioned 
the qjorality of deterrence, and the implications of a policy that 
threatens our enemies with the prospect of, wholesale destruction 
not just of military targets but of entire cities and the people 
who inhabit them. 

Most of the defenders of deterrence through strength feci 
that it can be defended on the grounds that it alone will preserve 
the values that are most important to most Americans. "By 
sustaining deterrence/' as former Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig put it, **we protdct the essential values of western 
civilization — democratic government, personal liberty, an$ 
religious freedom — and preserve the peace. In failing to 
maintain deterrence' we would -risk our lYccdom while actually 
increasing the likelihood of also suffering nuclear devastation. 4> 
Nonetheless, opposition to that View has been growing over the 
past two years , More ahebmortf people apf>ear to see it as a 
serious jnisreaditjg of Soviet -intentions, and a basic 
misunderstanding about the chief danger which faces us today. 
In their view, "arming in order to disarm" is not only self- 
contradictory, it is self-defeating. Far from enhancing the nation's 



security by jpOT^lirng a military ourict-up, what we have b^en 
doing by constantly modcrftiziilgimt nuclear forces is raising 
to an ever ii^ore dangerous jjfeyel the '^balance of terror 1 ' that 
Winston Churchill and D>yi^t Eisenhower .foresaw thirty years 
ago. We htfve been making triors and more elaborate preparations 
foRji war that most people consider unwinnabje. With evfery 
step iKt he arms race i our peril htereuses. What we Have ttVcj^ ' 
now, they say, is not to wove forward with an arms race that 
gets us nowhere, but agtpe to stop. That is the position to which 
we* now turn. ^ 



FREEZING THE 
ARMS RACE: 
ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 



From the beginning, whgf is now* called the freeze movement 
was a grassroots affair, conceived and supported not by experts 
or policymakers but by ordinary citizens concerned that the 
arms nice is simply out of control By the spring of 1982, the 
idea of declaring a halt by agreeing upon a bilateraffrccx? on 
the development qnd deployment of any further nuclear weapons 
was being discussed in communities around thtS country, In 
Vermont, there were town meetings at which resolutions to this 
effect were passed. In California, hflndredfs of thousands of 
people signed petitions calling f^ft referendum on whether the 
President should be advi$ed to sedk a nuclear freeze. 

On June 12, 1982, this fledgling movement came of age ? 
when 750,000 people packed New York City's Central Park to 
demonstrate their concern ttnd their support for the freeze. It 
was a demonstration that drew people from all over the country, 
and from, various parts of the political spectrum. The speakers 
| who addressed that crowd advocated a variety of freeze 
proposals^ as various as the posters that waved in the crowd. 
But however vague their details, however varied their language, 
there was a common concern and a single message: enough is 
enough. * r ^ 



To continue the arms 
race is unnecessary, 
unaffordable, and 
dangerous. Our best 
hope is to stop thcarms, 
race no>v by agreeing to 
a bilateral freeze on the 
production and y 
deployment of nuclear 
weapons. <fr<& \ 




THE LOGIC OF A FREEZE 



"Like building blocks 
stacked one upon the 
other in a chlldfis 
playroom, the nuclear 
weapons buildup has 
, lifted all of us to higher 
and higher levels of 
danger. Inexorably, we 
are moving* toward the 
point where the 
slightest accident or 
miscalculation* could 
bring the whole 
structure tumbling 
down, and plunge our 
two nations and the 
world into nuclear 
holocaust,-' 

— Senator EctwHixl Kennedy 
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The idea reflect ihc impatience thai so many people feel about 
the arms race. The. arms controllers say they want restraint but 
they have not bcetu^ble to stem the tide. Advocates of a nuclert*| 
defence byiUd-up say^wair goal i§. to reduce the risk andprcau^c. 
k our security, but they hayfi su^port^d a massive increase in th* 
number Of weapons that threaten us and all the world, Freeze 
proponents believe that we arc now in a paradoxical situation 
whe^e more military expenditures make us less secure. By 
spending increasing amounts on increasingly sophisticated 
weapons we simply accelerate the arms race* and preserve the 
nuclear stalemate at a higher level of risk. Advocates of a freeze 
believe that rather than running luster, or conducting further 
negotiations Over the rules for the next lap, the United States 
and the Soviet Union should simply stop where they are now 
— no more new nuclear weapons on either side, period. 

From the point of view of those who back a freeze, it is 
"wasteful, futile, and dangerous to continue to pursue the'arms 
race in (h^ illusory hope of Achieving a lasting advantage. That 
is what we have been trying to do since the beginning of the 
age of nuclear weapons. We have tried to outfox the Soviet 
with new Military technologies; We have tried to overwhelm 
them with the sheer number Of weapons in our arsenal; we have 
tried to discaurage them by spending a great doat on the arms 
race. None of it has worked. In the words of Senator Ed war<t 
Kennedy, "Recent history ^demonstrates that the Soviets are 
prepared to dp whatever it takes to match us in every stage of 
the nuclear arms race — step by step, warhead by warhead, 
missile by missile." And of courscj^proponents point ovit, we 
are doing exactly the same thing to them (as the proceeding 
chapter illustrated). * 1 

First we developed the atomic bomb and used it in 1945; 
four years !ater> the LJSSR conducted its first atomic test. We 
developed an intercontinental bomber by 1948; the Sqviets had 
one by 1955. The USSR flight-tested the first intercontinental 
land-based missile designed to carry nuclear warheads in 1957; 
we did the^ame a year later. They placed a satellite jn orbit \f\ 
1957; we followed with our own satellite a few months later. 
The' United States pioneered in submarine launching of missiles 
in 1960; the Russians had comparable subs within a decade. 
We developed multiple warheads, which increase the number^ 
of targets a missile can hit, by 1966; the USSR had them two 
years later. % 1970, we had further developed multiple warheads 
that enable one missile to hit as many as ten different targets 
as far apart as 100 miles; Russia matched our capacity to do 
Otis by 1975. With the production pf long-range cruise missiles 
. in 1982^ we announced a new generation of missiles; the Russians 
are reportedly several years behi^J us imhis technology but 
are expected to have a similar weapon by the late 1980s, Like 
a chess game between two formidable opponents, the arms race 



progresses step by step, as each side moves to cancel its 
opponent's advantage. J 
...l....-..1b4he-pcopte who ndvoe*Ue« freeze, toe greatest hunger 
tp -that -competition between the United Stales and the Soviet 
Union is not the threat of Soviet attack, but the arms race itself. 
The arms race has gathered so much momentum that it has 
become uncontrollable: Even tr thai race were stoppcdT today, 
the sheer number of nuclear explosives poses a dangerous menace 
to mankind. ^ ■ Jj, 

THE IttUSIOK OF "SUPERIORITY" 

Far from agreeing with the advocates of an ipns buildup that 
pur chief objective Should be to seek superiority, people who 
want to halt the arms race believe that both sides already htfvc 
far more weapons than they could ever use. Yet if eitherof tTic 
two approaches wc have already described — negotiated stability 
and superior strength — has jis^fty there wilf be even more 
of these weapons ten years from no^. 

Many advocates of a halt regard the arms oJntrol appro 
as deeply flawed, as dangerous in its own y/ay as the path taken 
by those who unabashedly advocate an arms buildup New 
military technologies have been developing faster than the 
negotiators can control them. Since arms control talks have 
pften developed into contests to see how much of an advantage 
v each side can contrive to kcep> the very process encourages the 
assumption that ^superiority" in the fiuclear arms /aoiTls a 
meaningful concept. * 

Those who advocate a third point of view are not discarding 
the idea of deteoence. But they do argue that the idea of "relative 
advantage'' in the arms race is an illusion. By way of example, 
M us assume (he worstr that the Soviets launch a surprise attack 
fhat knocks out our entire arsenal of 1 ,052 land-based missiles, 
teet us assume further tha) the fcUack destroys all of our bombers, 
some 400 of them, and the 16 submarines that are in port. What 
would we have left with which to launch a counterattack (what 
the professionals call a "secpnd strike")? We would Still have 
16 ^ibmarines, equipped with over 3,000 nuclear warheads/ 
Just one of our Poseidon submarines equipped with 160 50- 
kiloton warheads could destroy every large and medium-sized 
city% the Soviet Union, 

The 16 njmaimnf^ubmarines would have more than enough 
warheads to devastate the Soviet Union, M ln the event of a 
Soviet first strike;" as Senator Kennedy has put it, "the United 
States would still have at least 3500 warheads with which to 
retaliate, enough to make Soviet rubble bounce from Moscow 
tq .Vladivostok/ 1 And that, to those who want to ^all a hal^to 
th^eployment of new weapons,. is all the deterrent %pability 

§ ' Accordingly* many advocates of a fjeese regaKtany fuhher 
w&ipon$ proposals whether for the MX* the Pefshing II or 
citllse missiles scheduled for installation in Europe, or for new 




"I x m not stepping until I catch up with him/J' 



militf|ry technologies in outer space — as an example of the 
problem, not a step toward its solution. They are not concerned 
with distinguishing "offensive from "defensive'' ^capons, 
and supporting weapons which, enhance stability while opposing 
those^which do riot. They dotVtlthinlc Ithat aiiy of the new weapons 
are necessary, NATO natiohs/don<t need 572 new weapons in 
Europe to hold the Soviet Ui^on fat risk." That is something 
that can be done just as well 'by the nuclear forces already on 
hand there, notably the Poseidon submarines assigned to NATO, 
which weren't designed for war fighting but are qditl sufficient 
for deterrence. ( 



risk Venouncing the development of new weapdta. Especially 
, w<? can't risk it at the very time^when our enemy "has more and 
T _ T ^newep- weapons jn the field then we do. An immediate halt to 
* new weapons production would be dangcroUvS becau.se it would 
^ ' pixxserve the current imbalance between Soviet forcesYnd # our 
. ■ v^wn. It would lock us into existing weapons .systems, which in 
—^rtninyxasesBre obsolete and fn'Reed of inoderniznlidn; Because 
of the rapid S6viet buildups retent years, most of fljcir delivery 
systems arc quite modern. But man^of ou^atxs ft least I5years * 
old . If their equipmenf is bettor than ours, a free^ ffljght lock 
us into ji position of weakness. 
> { , I(\ on the other hand, you believe we and' our opponent 
y are both reluctant playcfs in a chess game that neither of us can 
risk losing, then you 11 be very worried about the precise moment 
at which you suggest to your opponent that you both call it 
quits. You are* not so nyuch concerned about the number 6f 
weapons available as the kind of weapons ^ and thte temptation 
they might prescnMo one side rather than *hc other. You cure 
about stability — and you are probably opposed to freezing the 
arms race now. A freeze could pull the rug 'out from under 
currctii negotiations. It is important, you'll point out, to consider 
the significance of when you propose to stop the arms race. A 
freeze in 1959, for example, would have stopped deployment 
v : of Our Pilaris submarine-bascd^nissilcs, and that would have 
. made the 1960s less stable than they were. 
" 1 i While not denying that the Russians* weapons mw be 
superior to our own jn some respects, advocates of a freeze 
;- ; pegard (he current situation as one in whicfo both sides are rougWy 
equal. If we wait until both sides have precisely equal forced 
;;V well never get around to stopping the arms race. So this is as 
' good a time as any, and better than most, to decide to stop 
7 ; fuilhei^w,eapon$ production as a first step toward an eventual 
reduction in Hrms. More importantly, the USSR has at least as 
:yS much to gain from a freeze as we do. The Soviet Union has 
; been able to build up an impressive military machine only at 
great cost to the domestic economy, and it is beset with problems. 
The USSR lags far behind Western countries in economic 
development; There is cortsiderable pressure to improve 
& , «g ric V ,t ^ ral production and to accelerate the production of 
^ \ comsum^r goods — neither of which can be done very <vell as 
long as so many resources are being diverted into the military, 
**W So the Soviets, advocates argue, may well.agree to a freeze, 

A MUTUAL, VERITABLE FREEZE 

'^V .,;^ut the point of a tte^e, in most people \s eyes, is that u stop. 

£ J entirely^ny furth^#velopment or production of new weapons 
^ freeze. And advocates 

CQtioSde (hat this raises some v<iry complicated issues about 

J;\. ; 'Wh<tt'-js to be frozen and — most of all — how it can be verified 
to prkym either side from cheating. It wijl require devising 
**ttd iiegotiatirtg verification procedures for the development, * 



testing, and deployment of about a hundred different weapons 
and delivery systems* It means too that agreement must be 
reached >on countcrmca*mrcs — 'sueh'os amisubmSftnc 

. technologies that either side might undertake U> defend itself 
against existing weapons. Will replacements of easting systems 
be, allowed ? If so* can^thcy be an improved version of existing 

, weapons and delivery systems? SALT IT, which waftessentially 
a partiaMreeze agreement, took seven years to negotiate, A 
complete halt to weapons development and production could 
take even longer. A freeze hu$ the virtue of being easily 
understood. But it will be no pasy matter to arrive at a truly 
bilateral, verifiable freeze. • •* 

It may be true, as former Deputy Director of the CIA 
Herbert Scoville points out, that a total freeze could be more 
easily verified than the specific restrictions placed on.certain 
weapons by the SALT agreemeqts. In a total freeze, any testing, 
production or deployment would be a, violation*; Still/ there is 
reason for concern that a freeze inigjit favor the Soviets becAuse 
their violations would be far harder to detect than our own. 
Through congressional hearings about the defense budget," 
intensive mfcdia coverage, even leaks from Pentagon officials, 
the American public, knows quite a bit about which weapons 
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"Developing ahd 
deploying new weapons 
systems such as the MX 
and the Pershing II and 
cruise missiles is simply 
another futile round in > 
the arms race that we 
have been pursuing for 
a generation. " 




am being produced, It is likely that any American violation of 
an agreement would be widely publicized, But that is not the 
qusc in the Sovm Union, where n pxemiuni is placed upon 
secrecy. Advocates of a freeze agree with the arms controllers 
tha^ through the use of spy satellites and electronic monitoring 
blatant violations can be detected, and that is all that is required 
f^^ati^actor/ verTRcatlon/ But criticis of a freeze contend that 
the Soviet Union might cheat and use the cloak of a freeze* 
agreement as a means of attaining the upper hand. 

» * ■ 

THE DOVE S DILEMMA 

Those who propose an immediate halt to the further development 
and production of nuclear weapons have a distinctive perspective 



'Thecop^tof 
securit/encompasses ' 
more train simply 

lUtarylbfce > > . and a 
society can reach a 
point 4 A twhich 
additional military 
expenditure iio longer 
provides additional 
security," 

—Robert S. McNamaru 



on how to reduce the risk of unclear' weapons without 
jeopardizing die nation s security. They regaal farther escalation 
of thffurnts race as unnecessary and dangerous : They leel suvngly 
that developing and deploying new weapons systems such as 
the MX and the Pershing II and cruise missiles is simply another 
futile round in the amis race tha^we have beep pursuing for a 
generation. They believe that the .nation s best hope is an 
immediate and verifiable bilateral freeze. 

This past fall, freeze proposals were on Jhe ballot in nine 
states/the District of Columbia, and 29 cities andxrounlies. Of 
those 39 contests, the Ireeze lost only in Arizona and in two 
counties in Arkansas and western Colorado. This, spring, 
Congress adopted a proposal callu\£ for a "mutual and verifiable 
freeze and reductions in nuclear weapons' 1 by the United States 
and the Soviet Union — although speakirijj only of objectives 
without specifying how they would be achieved. That resolution 
constitutes apuoral commitment to the ^oal rather thaija binding 
agreement/ 

Still, besides the many defense experts wl^o are concerned 
about what the freeze would do to America's deterrent ability, 
people from another direction have criticized it too. 

Many people are initially attracted ta the Ireeze because it 
seems to promise reduced expenditures lot the military. At a 
time when our annual defense bill runs $200 billion, many * 
Americans arc Understandably eager to find some way of 
reducing the cost of providing for the nation's security. Yet a 
freeze wouldn't necessarily reduce the overaJI cost of America's 
defense program. 

If you think about our ability to defend the NATO allies, . 
you begin to understand why. One of the reasons why a nuclear 
* "umbrella" wus first installed in Europe was that it offers a 
low-cost alternative to conventional arms. Many people there 
are now concerned not only about the* Soviet $$-20$ aimecj at 
West European targets, but also by the fact that the Warsaw 
pact nations have an undisputed lead in conventional forces. It ' 
is that asymmetry that the installation of Pershing 11 and land- 
based cruise missiles is supposed to correct. If those new* 
missiles are not in&taJledJEurope is left at the mercy of "the 
unbelievable Soviet Armada arrayed against us/ 1 as German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt put it. To defend bur interest in 
Western [ Europe without nuclear weapons, we would have to 
commit far more money for conventional troops and weapons. 
That i& the "doves dilemma": a freeze on tjucleat 1 weapons 
requires a build-up in conventional forces, and increased defense 
expenditures if we are to assure the nations Security with * . 
nonnuclear \yeapons, t ' 

Then there's still another view th&t says a freeze doesn't 
come to grips with the Basic problem/It leaves us with a great 
tfiany nuclear weapons* Any such weapon is'ohc too many. So 
we turn now to the last of our four positions. 



REDUCTIONS: 

IF YOU WANT PEACE, 

PREPARE FOR PEACE 



I 



The biggest threat to 
peace and security is 
nuclear weapons . 
themselves. Because 
there are no 

circumstances in which 
their use could be 
justified, we should get 
rid of them — and rely 
on conventional 
weapon^ for otir 
defense.^ A 



COPY AVAILABLE 



In the early months of 1914, tensions werc buHding throughout 
Europe* and lenders of various nations- were taking measures 
10 proiecT ttieiii^lves by strengthening their military tiVight. IF 
waf was to break out, they wanted to be ready for it. The feiir 
of confrontation created a self-fulfilling prophecy. Actions that 
Germany took to build up its army prompted France to do the 
same, and that ~- in, turn — fueled German concern. Measures 
that each nation took to bolster its security led to greater anxiety 
among all the others. The groat powers of Europe had no intemsts 
thai conflicted so Seriously as to justify a costly war. But the 
very momentum of that weapons race led to the outbreak of 
hostilities by August, and to a catastrophic war. 

-4 

PREPARING FOR WAR 



While so|ne people are struck by the similarities between the 
sUuaiion we face today and what happened in £yfl>pc in 1938, 
mien Neville Chamberlain's policy of appeasement turned out 
to be disastrously wrong, others remember the events of 1914. 
They point out that war often arises not from outright aggression 
but from confusions that turn into fatal misunderstandings when 
nations have prepared for war. To them, the nuclear arms rate 
seems eerily reminiscent of the weapons race thftt led seventy 
years ago to a war that was in no one's interest* 

To the people who think that we should drop out of the 
nuclear arms race, one of the most striking lessons of history 
is that whenever rival powers engage in a massive arms buildup, 
it eventually leads to war. They feel that it is not only possible 
that this could happen again but that the very momentum of the 
nuclear arms race is carrying us toward a new military conflict. 
What happened in 19f4 when that spiralling conflict flew out 




of control was bad enough. II thai were to happen today — at 
a time &hon the combined Soviet and American arsenals contain 
, almost a million times the destructive power of the bomb dropped 

on Hiroshima — the result would in all likelihood be absolutely 
grotesque destruction ■ 

Because (bit k&uch an awful prospect. people xecm not 
to recognize it or to take steps to avert it. Both the United States 
'and the USSR have gone on piling weapon upon weapon, 
' replacing old missiles with new ones that are even more. 
/ destructive, in both countries > the military establishment has a 

/ vested interest in justifying itself and a natural tendency to keep 

/ • the arms race going, to mak<fa persuasive argument for why 

this year's military technologies — expensive as they may be 
arc better tharf last ytf&f's. and therefore necessary for our 

"We must be careful defense, , 

above all not to invite ^Most people equate security with military strength. But 

War by the very Steps we with the great danger posed by nuclear weapons, some people 
take to defend feel (hat is now the furthesyhing from the truth. .Security is to 

ourselves." .be found not in the endless quest for military superiority, they 

argue, but in thejmmediatc reduction of nuclear arsenals. With 
* so many thousands of nuclear warheads in the world, and each 
one of them capable of more destruction than years of 
conventional warfare; what everyone must understand is that 
* international conflicts can no longer be solved by the military 

' —because in the nuclear era a military "solution" islfo solution 
at all { 

George Kennan, former ambassador to Moscow and an 
v outspoken critic of the arms race, suggests tlfat citizens go to v 
their leaders with this urgent message: "For the love of -God, 
of your children, and of the civilization to which you belong,- 
_ cease this madness. Vou have a duty not just to the generation 
of the present. You have a duty to civilization's past; which y&u 
threaten to render meaningless, and to its future, which you 
threaten to render nonexistent. You are mortal men / You are 
capable of error. No one is wise enough or strong etiough to 
hold in his hands destructive powers sufficient to put an md to 
civilized life on a great portion of this planet. No one should 
. ^ wish to hold Such powers. Thrust them from you . The risks you 
«, rtiight thereby assume are nt?t greater — could not be gfentcr 

~ than those which you are now incurring for iks all." 

This, then, is the position we are nowjgoing to look at. It 
says quite simply that nuclear arms should not, must not , cannot 
be used , and that strategies to contain them are only misleading. 

USEFUL WEAPONS, "JUST WARS" 

< . * People who take this position aipjlot pacifists who oppose the 

< use of all force, They have no Illusions; about human aggression 
or the prospect of somehow abolishing war. They think tfiat 
precisely because conflict is likely to break out, it is essential 
to make sure that the weapons available to fight wars are not 
to* terrible. And^thatis.what they find ^o disturbing about 




If we did away with the 
'"nuclear umbrella" in 
Europe, far more 
nfioney would have to be 
spent to strengthen 
conventional forces. 



nuclear weapons. To them, it is crucially important to recognize 
that nuclear arms are not simply more powerful weapons than 
those available in the past. They ate different in such fundamental 
respects that they should not be regarded as weapons for the 
settling of human conflicts. * > 

for all the damage that they can cause, weapons are tools 
intended to serve some useful purpose. They are subject to 
certain constraints and they can be used in combat toward some 
specific end. As ruthless as the wars of the past have been, they 
have by and large been conducted according to certain rules, 
and those rules remain on the books as a prescription both of 
the laws of war and of international treaties. The killing of 
civilian populations is condemned. Medical facilities are off 
limits The treatment of prisoners is guided by the Geneva 
Convention, And a world fit to live.in is expected 4ift©*-the war 
is Over. 

Those conventions reflect the concept of a "just Avar/* 
Which was defined by St. Augustine in the fourth century artd 
has been at the center of Christianity's approach to war ever 
since. The traditional conditions for W'just war" are that it be 
declared by a legitimate authority, (S a righteotis cause, with 



| $0od intention, as a last resort, and >|aged with limited meartt. 
Warfare tS different, in other; words < from inasi$ | laughter, which 
is; Why many people regard nuclear war as morally indefensible. 
As group of (Sitholic bishops put it In a 197,6 pastoral letter, 
• nucleW eonfi "is so savage that one must Mc whether war 
^ as tt is actually waged today can be morally jiiStihed. s> Other 
Papons injtire noncombatants by accident, inadvertence, or, 
callous tttdiffprence. But the damage inflicted by nuclear war 
As less dis^HrriinAte, and unrelated to battlefields; There is no 



reasonable guarantee that damage inflicted by nuclear war will 
be limited to combatants. That is why, from this point of view, 
atomic warfare cannot be morally justified.' 

There is another reason why many people feel that nuclear 
weapons violate the most basic precepts of a "just war." Qiven 
the number of warheads that exist today, and the sensitive 
tripwires that ensure that my act of aggression will be followed » 
by counterattack, there is nonsuch thing as a limited" nuclear r 
war. Tliis is something that the advocates of nuclear disarmament 
find particularly troubling about new missiles su^h as the 
Pershing II, which is both highly accurate and designed to carry 
a relatively small nuclear warhead. Its proponents claim that 
because of those features it is quite selective in the damage it 
is capable of inflicting. That suggests that nuclear weapons 
mi^ht be used to fight a "limited war" — limited both in its 
scope and destructiveness. ■ * 



But today, atiy weapon that encourages people to think v 
that way^is dangerous. It invites confusion about the function 
of nucleat weapons as instruments of deterrence. ^The, doctyine * 
of deterrfence-speiiiirieis that we have nuclear weapons not to use 
them, but to keep the enemy from using theirs against us*. Yet 
those who seek the renunciation of nuclear weapons vfcw the 
wiry idea thap nuclear exchange, once begun* might be limited 
in its effects^ ris a dangerous fantasy. Even the small , so-called 
^tacticijir* a|omj|c W^apoins are infinitely more destructive than 
conventional weapons, It is highly unlikely that the tesponse 
to even ia ''suffeicar^kriklj on a militaty target Would be similarly 
constrained — and thatjthe "exchauge M would stop there. 

Neither the United States nor the USSR could "win" a 
nuclear war, Any such war would be so destructive as to rendelK 
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'Freezing th e arms race 



is not enough, because 
it would still leave us 
with an intolerably high 
level of nuclear 
weapons." 



(he concept ofjprtory meaningless . Since nuclear bombs coujd 
*« ' not be used to promote the interests of the society that employs 
them, from the perspective of those advocating nuclear 
disarmament it is misleading to think of them as potentially 
valuable weapons. U is far more accurate to think of them as 
instruments of mass suicide. And that, the argument gocs^ is. 
why we should turn our backs on them. 

DROPPING OUT OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 

Those hd voquing unilateral disarmament insist upon three points. 
3 The first is that we must nwlkc u fundamental distinction between 
Jj conventional and nuclear arms, between tlio.se that can be used 
^ as weapons, properly speaking, and those that canno^ The 
Jg second point is that nuelear wea|x>ns could not possibly be used 
£* In combat without raising the strong possibility of escalation 
^ into a general nuclear disaster. Third, since there is no issue at 
stake in our relations, with the USSR — nothing that we want, 
nothing that we hope to avoid that could conceivably be 
worth the eost imposed by nuclear war, the possibility that such 
a war might take place is what is most to be feared. 

We must find a way out of oiuvcunrcnt dilemma, freezing 
the arms race is not enough because it would still leave us with 
an intolerably high level of nuclear weapons. But there is an 
alternative, a bold departure from the path we have followed 
over the past generation, and One that gets to the heart of the 
problem. If you really want peace* prepare for peace. Since 
there arc no circumstances in which the use of nuclear weapons 
could be justified: we should get rid \>f them by ourselves, if 
necessary and rely upon conventional weapons for our 
defense. * 

The fact that we used these bombs in Japan 38 years ago 
is regarded by those who take this position as a r^cttable 
example of the resort to extreme and indiscriminatelbt^^ and 
as a clear warning that they should never be Used again. Now 
that our adversariqs httve nuclear weapons top, these have 
become instruments of mass suicide, whose elimination from 
our arsenals we oughLlOLJseek^Lihc earliesLpossibiejnowem.-.. 
The advocates of this kind of nuclear ''pacifism" actept the 
ne6d for an adequate national defense, but deny the usefulness 
* of nuclear weapons as a part of the defense-effort. They recognize 
that force is, and will continue to be, a basic irtgredient in human 
affairs. Since nuclear weapons provide no satisfactory base for 
a defense effort, they urge that we depend for our defense on , 
conventional arms that can be used more flexibly, and in a more * 
discriminating manner, to defend the nation's interests. 



RISKS, COSTS, AND CONSEQUENCES 

But what would happen if the United States simply abandoned 
its nuclear weapons? Critics of unilateral nuctear disamianient 
regard this as j» rash^ measure that would thro^ the Whole 
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international order into disarray. They maintain thai the United 
States must have nuclear weapons because in conflict with the 
"Soviets 

by choosing to turn our backs oj) nuclear weapons, we arc, 
inviting attack ~~ not just on ux but also on our allies. Many 
People believe that jf they were not deterred hy jhe fhraat of 
nuclear counterattack, the Soviets would launch a devastating 
attack and btfng us to our knees, * 

Even if other nations followed our example and gave up 
Iheir nuelear weapons, the situation would be inherently unstable. 
In a world from which nuclear arms had bppn eliminated, the 
first nation — or terrorist group — that decitlcd that it wanted 
to.threaten or dominate others through their use would be able 
to influence events to a far grctifaf extent than ju a heavily armed" 
world. Since nuclear weapons can be easily hidden and quickly 
* manufactured, there* is no realistic prospect of completely 
eliminating them, even if the superpowers decided to get^rid of 

their nuclear arsenals, 
, ■ \ 

Those who propose that the United States — alone , if n^ml 
be — get rid of nuclear arms regard each of these as sertaus 
concerns^rtot to be taken lightly or quickly dismissed, They 
■11 m particularly conceded about the charge that unilateral nuclear 
: disVinament on America's part woyld seriously weaken our 
; commitment to our European allies, and greatly reduce the 
credibility of our commitment to conic to the defensrof Weste/f 
' Europe if it i,s attacked. The fact that the Warsaw pact natiofs 
*S have more troops and conventional weapons than NATO suggests 
-;;.>'■ to niany people that without its nuclear ."umbrella - ; NATO 
nations would be very .vulnerable. The response is that while a 
substantial buildup of our troop -strength mul conventional 
K weapons in peacetime would bo no easy thing to accomplish, 
by doing so we\could in fact deter aggression without nuclear 
v weapons. Our defense and the defense of our allies wjll cost 
! even more than it does today, but that is a small price to pay V 
, it sufttaritiftlly induces the threat of nuclear holocaust. 

Vv WWlhe debate over nuclear arms and national security 
.ft* copies down to, in part , is a qucKiolTOTRr)^ you assess ViinotiS"" 
-risks., and their respective dangers, Does^ihe gun that some 
: V people keep in their bedside drawer to protect against-burglars 
;^ a greater threat than the burglar himself? Does the very 

- V0xteteo.e^ of a nuclear arsenal' containing over a million times 
jC;;Uhe destructive power of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima pose 
^i^'.fc greater danger tjian the foreign aggressors it is supposed to 
^ , protect us against? Do the dangers of nuclear holocaust outweigh 
the risks of that <4 leap into the unkrtbwn" that nuclear 
^^ disarmament would pose? 

•^^iH-;.,.. • Those Who advocate abandoning our nuclear* arms don't 
the risk. They do consider the danger posed by. nuclear 
fffi'^tyty ilfiidf the probability of thfeir eventual use to be so great 



"The risk of extinction 
has a significance that - 
is categorically } 
different from, and 
immeasurably greater 
than tha t of any other 
risk, and as we make 
our decisions we.J|ave 
to take that significance 
into account. Op to 
noWj every risk has 
been contained within 
the frame of life; 
extinction would 
• shatter the frame. We 
have no choice but to 
address the issue of 
nuclear weapons as 
though we knew for a 
certainty that their use 
would put an end to our 
species. Our humility 
should inspire us to 

and our reverence and 
caution should lead us 
to act without delay to 
withdraw the threat we 
now pose to the earth 
and to ourselves." 

— Jonathan Schell 
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"It is the existence of 
international tensions; 
: 1: not nuclear^yeapoiis; 
>tha|lles ai the basis of 4 
' this conflict. The only 
real hope for peace lies 
i in improved relations 
; with the Soviets." . 

' . r ■ 



UNDERSTANDING OUR ADVERSARIES 

Choosing nuclear disarmament would be a radical departure 
frotn past'poltey, one that would require.vtfrious changes in our 
assumptions and beliefs ftbout how to protect the nation's security. " 
Advocates of peace-through-strenjgtb (Pegarcl unilatQi(»l eductions 
as the most serious, even irresponsible threat to peace and 
stability. In their view, that is a suicidal course to follow; To 
protect the nation's security, and .to bef able , to come t<5 the 
assistance of our friends and allies, we have^ctbe prepared to 
fight all kinds of war, most particularly nuclear W&r, , A unilateral 
decision on the part of the United States to give up our nuclear 
forces wotild b$ irresponsible in the extreme^ a blatant invitation 
to world disorder. We hay e certain commitments to our friends 
and allies around the yorldT particularly to our allies in Western 
Europe. To give up nuclear &rms would be to abdicate those 
international responsible iVs Secretary of Stat£ Haig put it. 
a few years ago,^the Stakes ate too greats and the consequences 
of error tqo catastrophic to exchange deterrence for a leap into 
the unknown, tn, the nuclear agfe, the only choice consistent 
With survival and civilization is deterrence. * v 

Vet rnost proponents of huelear disarmament feel that one 
M the roost basic /\eti^nges !tb^t a r ne^s. ; 'to^ta1ke r pltide • Is -In oujf 
perceptions of bur Soviet adversary. If the people who portray 
thp r^vi^^^n-'Ntt ahd aggressive power are.right , then it 

arms. 6ut 



many of the advocates of unHateral nuclear disarmament think 



||at one of the basic flaws in our dim king about national security 
is the assumptions we mak$ about the Soviets. -M^ 



. . : Vl 



; Some well-informed students of the Soviet Union, such as 
George Keunan former ambassador to Moscow, a student 
of diplomatic history, and one'of the chief architects of American 
policy toward the Soviets in the 4 1950s — paint a $ery different 
picture of Soviet leader^ and their intentions from the one that 
advocates of peace^thr^ugh-strenith profess (b see. Where they 
see Nan evil and af gressive power building up its military 
cApabilitfPJT in* preparation for foreign ^adycitf uri^m' 1 and 
eventual world dominance, proponents of this fourth ftppmach 
see something else. They see the leaders in the Kremlin as men 
Wlurremember their nation's h^tory and have a keen sense of 
the need for defense against foreign ag^s^ion>and real respect 
for American Aiilitary power> ° ^PP^ 

1 As the RnssiaV) leaders look abroad, they see more dangers ; 
than opportunities, and feel encircled by .Hostile powers: Tiniev 
and again ^ unlike Americans — they have beejjjny^ded and ,VA*ff 
devastated hy hostile powers . They have had hioi^^hari their 
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fill of War, The Russian people have not mstorically b^etv 
aggressors. Arid the Soviets' concern whh, countries, about tHeir 
own borders is not markedly iti^ aggressive than the concern 
of 6ther najtons — even the U<$ with countries that border 
them„ t He Soviets 1 chief goal ts not plotting foreign ^ adye^tuiiis 
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AvhicJh would impose huge ttew sti^in^and uncertainties but 
py*. shoring up their defenses. Their deepest commitment is to the 
successful completion of programs for Jhc eeMQinic and social . 
development of the Soviet people. But Soviet society is deeply 
.tfOublfcd by perennial .'«grity|(ural failures, a shortage of 
.consumer goods, a sluggish economy, labor absenteeism and a - 
^acluQCdiscipti'ney-and -wi<leiipi«li<} ^ign$-of-piUblic'eynici»m r 
"V. in this view, one of the real tragedies of a nuclear arms 
race justified by the necessity of keeping up with oj^ chief 
adversary is tha^ it createsthe ialsc-impression of a totafconftict 
of interest, between the two societies, whilom fact many of their 
. problems are common ones.JThere are obvious ^differences 
between the two nations in outlook .or in idqokjgy. but the anti- 
Soviet attitudes voiced in this country are often unfounded and 
unnecessarily hostile— even sometimes amOuminpo hysteria. 
As Kennan said in a speech in November, 1981 "1 find the 
view, of the Soviet Union that prevails' May so extreme, so 
subjective, so far removed from what any sober scrutiny "of 
^external reality v|>u)d reveal, that it is not only ineffective but 
, dangerous as a guide to political action." The attitude is, of 
^course, mirrored by the Sdviet attitude toward the U.S. Time 
^nod time again, adversarie^ihave characieyjled each other in 
> ; exclusively negative terms . they have endowed their opponents 
with extremely hostile motives and the most formidable of 
capabilities as a way of justifying their own military preparations. 

There is no way of getting to the source of the conflict 
unless we take a close and objective look at the Soviets. No 
^matter what m do to reduce or eliminate arms, the ultimate 
irJhppe for peace 1 lies V the improvement of international relations, 
and a situation in which we achieve peaceful coexistence with 
the Soviets, That is why it is so important to revise our 
assumptions about thc'&oviets, and theirjn tendons, 
< WhaHs most to be fear<id> many Of the ad vocates of niiclear 
disarmarrfent feel, is not W Soviets and their aggressive 
intentions, It is; rather, that because^ both sides have such if 
■distorted picture of each other, the fears produce^ by those 
vf.g. ^tstortfoi^ will continue to jfue( a massive arms buildup — 
Which ii\ him will lead to greater insecurities and greater dangere 
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fe!/. What is to be feared, in other words, is a spiralling weapons 
M;^ : race -fed -by mutual suspicions that leads eventually to armed 

|v conflict, ; just as r J< similar set of circumstances led in 1914 to a 
Cat^st/pphic war that was in no one's interest"; Our current 
'_'a^S:, ; ; -;$ttyat|p ; n is so dangerous, say the people who advocate nuclear 
lit "^i^itti^aifio^rtt-; ■ precisely ■ 'becaiiise^we a/e armed to the teeth with 
-,^^^ :J ^^^^^^y obstructive Weapons, It is those weapons that we 
^I'rt^stlgeaid ' ■ t '. ' ' : . - 



the chief danger not in the number or the nature of the weapons 
we hav^o defend ourselves with, or in the intentions of our 
advcrsaries-Who havp nuclear weaponsvbut in the^^ existence 
M tlKXjeT^apons, Far from adding hew weapons tolWs countiy k s 
arsenal or carefull> balancing the potential ^ad vantages of new 
weapons against their disadvantages, people who 4 take this 
position feel that^ve ^hotild simply turn w back? On fiUcl(5ar 
weapons, and depend instead op conventional arms, They feel 
that there is no solution to the nuclear problem other than taking 
immediate steps to eliminate these weapons of mass destruction 
from national arsenals. The sooner such a step is taken, the 
safer we will be. \ - A 

That is a rascal departure from the policy this nation has 
followed over due past generation 4t fundamentally changes a 
program for national defense that has been built upon nuclefir 
weapons and their unique deterrence value. It requites too a 
fundamentally altered view Af our Soviet adversary. At a time 
when the spiralling arms race poses an increasing danger, and 
further arouses fear about how and when these fearful weapons 
might be used in a "first strike," we have a duty to take 
immediate and drastic steps. Advocates of nuclear disarmament 
feel t^ial we must taTce unilateral steps tq induce that ganger 
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"Maybe we should take 
the chance! Maybe it 
jyili work. Because 
armaments and all the . 
V money we have spent 
has not helped toward 



world peace." 

—39 year old homemakcr 
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l|t§%^ the best course would be to drop 

a .very different position 

^^^ftibm ihe oth^r ih^ rtnhrnfl^h^v we have cxamineH. They see 



WMj^Mi^^M t^^ppbaches. : \ 
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COMPLEX ISSUES, 
WARD CHOICES 



Many people prefer not 
to think about how to 
maintain peace and 
security at a time of 
unparalleled danger. 
But questions of this 
magnitude can't be left 
to the experts^ And 
neither slogans nor fear 
are a substitute for 
prudent judgment ^ 



So in the 30th year of the nuclear era, at a time of growing 
public concern about international tensions and the possibility 
of nuclear war, this nation faces a scries of tangled and potentially 
divisive choices. On one love), 'these arc choices about nuclqir 
weapons systems «™ about* whether it is in the nation V best 
" interest to develop the MX, to dfpfoy new-missiles in Europe, 
and to move ahead with new military technologies in outer 
gpace. Although we hnv§|>ecn examining differing perspecti vcs. 
|>n those weapons, our fiuiposc in doing so has been less to 
stimulate discussion about then* than tolhod Jight on the 
dpcrences among thase four approaches. What us most important 
for the public to understand und to'debate is not such matters^ 
as the attributes of the MX missile, or the size of next' year's 
defense appropriation, but the principles and assumptions 
according to which dclefise^policj is formulated^ The 
fundamental issue is not which new weapons, if any; wc should 
develop but which of these approaches we should take. 

DIFFERING PERCEPTIONS, DIFFERING 
PRESCRIPTIONS 

As we have seen, there arc some fundamental difTetences among 
the various parties in this debate about such questions as whether' : 
it makes sense to continue to build more weapons. Arc the 
nation's interests best served by shoring up^bur defenses jn order 
to de*ir the Soviets, or calling a halt to the arms race? If we 
choose the radical alternative^}! unilateral nuclqjir^isarmameiu, 
and take the "leap into the unknown'* that it rcpftsentjs, what 
would be the consequences of doing so? a 

^Thc answer to ttj§sc questions depends in large -ineasuie 
upon the historical lens through which people view recent events. 
Some (eel that unless we are militarily Strong, we run the risk 
of tempting the Soviets with our wcaicn^ss — and repeating the 
circumstances that led to World II. Others are more 
concerned about avoiding what happened in the summer of 
19 14* whenlhe great powers drifted into war not because of 
irreconcilable differences but because no one was able to stop 
the nrftfmcntum of increasingly bellicose rhetoric and a massive ^ 
arms buildup* In their view, wc must be careful above all not 

^to invite war by the very steps we^cej^cfend ourselves. 

^ There ate basic differences too in how pcople^vicw the 
Soviets and their intentions, Ifyou regard them as an ov^and • 
aggress iy^empire that poses a real danger to us and would take * 
advatvfage of any weakness on our part, it follows that wc must 
make every effort to deter them with superior arms. But if you 
assUme that Soviet leaders; are motivated by defensive 
considerations more so than aggressive intentions* afad that they 
would scale down their military efforts as soon as they felt that 
could safely be done, then unilateral nuclear disarmament on 
our part would not pose tod great a danger, 

People who hold -each of these four positions have a 
distinctive perception t>f the situation and their own way of 
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thinking about new weapons, The aims controllers tire concerned 
imps! of all with what is necessary to maintain stability between 
tfee United States atjd the USSR, to keep the two sides talkirtg 
with each either — and in so doing to keep their leader^ from 
the precipice of nuclear confrontation, Their chief concern is 
to avoid anything that unduly alarms the other side, anything 
that would lead to greater instability qnd heighteathe likelihood 
I of anyone starting a nuclear wsjr. </ ^ 

Those who take the peace^hrough-strength positioh are 
concejme^phiefly with tmPtinfortunate necessity of deterring 
an aggre^pve nation. From their point of view* we have enough 
arms only when we can say with confidence that our military 
might is sufficient to <|eter any other nation from ^irjg their 
weapons against us. For that reason, we must constantly 
strengthen our nuclear arsenal. * 

Advocates of a freeze are primarily concerned not with tte 
aggressive intentions of Jthe Soviets, but with the very momentumr 
<jfthe arms race. ThefrVteWls that we don't think very clearly 
?iboW (the problem of avoiding war if we think mainly about 



"Tlj|e splitting of the 
atom has changed 
everything save pur 
modej£tfiinking and 
thus we drift toward 
unparalleled 
catastrophe/' 

—Albert Einstein 
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"Becoming numb to the 
threat of nuclear 
destruction is perhaps 
one way to get through 
daily Hfe, but it is not a 
solution. Indeed, itfnay 
lead us right into 
extinction.'* 

— Robert Jal£fcift<in 




nuclear deterrence. What we should do to avoid war ig to agree 
wfth the Soviets to call a halt to the development and production 
of any nEty weapon 

Those who favor unilateral nuttear disarmament focus on 
the awesome destructive power of nuclear arms, no matter whose 
hands they are in . Since, in their view; the use of nuclear afms 
could never be justified, ^e # should simply get rid of them. 
They criticize the arms controllers as well as the advocates of 
an arm* buildup for mistaking the symptoms for the disease Jit 
is international tensions, not nuclear weapons, that He at the 
basts , of this conflict. The only real hope for peace lies in 
improved relations with the Soviets, f 

Since the question of which of these four paths we follow 
may literally be a Ufe-oMeath matter, lUs understandable that 
positions ate so fiercely defended and differences are so divisive. 

SEEKING SECURITY IN A DANGEROUS WORLD 

As difficult ft? it may be to sort thixnigh these various perspectives 
to a carefullpDonsidered judgment, it is essential that we begin 
to dO'jMSt tljat. It is not enough to resort to bumpetssticker 
slogans or to make quick judgments thai reflect the fear we all 



* feel about the bomb, while ignoring the necessity <)f providing 
for the nation's security. H is essential that the process of thinking 
through our options about how to minimize the risk of nuclear 
war without jeopardising the nation's security n<>l be confined 
to a small group of national defense experts and elected leaders, 
As citizens* each of us is obliged to consider that awesome 
cho^e. , 

As much as^ might want to do so, we cannot wish away 
the tensions that give rise to the ttrms race or deny the fact that 
the genie of nuclear power is out of the bottle.. Both we and the 
Soviets.— and the othe^ nations in the "nuclear club" — hold 
in our handsimHruments of mass deduction. It is a threat that 
will not goaway, E|en if >ve ail agreed to give up nuclear arms, 
there would be no guarantee that nuclear war could t*c prevented 
from4)apponing at some! point in the future. 

Since the Ihreat of nuclear war is something that we and > 
our children face and that their children will face, there is no 
altefnative but to figure out bow to keep nuclear Weapons under 
control. The question is which path is the best path as we search 
for a way <?f coexisting both with nuclear weapons and the 
Soviet Union without nuclear war. 
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I FOR FURTHER READING 

V y 

For no informative and readable i nt roduet ion to the. nuclear 
v : : weapons issue, see Nuclear War: What's In It For You (New 
York: Pocket Books, 1982) written by staff member&pf Ground 
; V. '-Zero, a rion-partisan, nuclear war education organisation. 

— Eot-tu moro- academic approaebv see Living with Nuclear 
V Weapons (New York: Bantam Books; 1983) written by the 
"'' Harvard Nuclear Study Group, a group of six Harvard faculty , 
. memj^p. 

fm 5 arms control perspective is reflected in Arms Coh- 
trol Today, the tngdUfcly newsletter of the Arms Control As- 
sociation and in Ifory M. Bleckman (ed.). Relinking the 
t U.S. Strategic PoMure (Cambridge^ Mass.: Bullinger Pub- 
lishing Company, 1982). The penCe-through-strength ap- 
proach is characteristic of publications of the Committee on 
the Present Danger, most of the articles published in The ' 
Str^egic Review, aquurterly publication of the United Slates 
Strategic Institute and W. Scott Thompson Jed). National 
Security in the 198Qs: From Weakness to Strength (San Fran- 
Cisco: Institute for Contemporary Studies, 1980). The freeze . 
approach is eharaxtensUc of Freeze: Mow You Can Help Pre ■ 
v vent Nuclear War (New York: Bantam Books, 1982) by Sen- 
' . atofs Edward O. Kennedy and Mark O. Hatfield. See al^o 
the'gu-ticle by one Of the founders of the National Freeze 
'■■ Mov^ent, Randall Forsberg, "A Bilateral Nuclear- Weapon 
• Freezes" Scientific American 247 (November 1-982), pp. 2^ 
1 I andan excellent collection of articles, The Nuclear Weaft- 
ons Freeze and Arms Control published by the Center for 
fyy Scjence and International Affairs, Harvard University, (79 
h Joh° F. Kennedy Street, Cambridge , Mass. 02 1 38). For those 
|:Y- who advocate unilateral U.S. reductions, see the publications 
Of the World Policy Institute (77"/ United Nations Plaza, New \ 
York, NY l(K)17)and Robert Jofiansen, The National Interest 
and the Human Interest (Princeton: Princeton University 
v Press, 1980). 

V..;;;' For an understanding of Soviet nuclear weapons poll- 
cics, sec Ground Zero, What About the Russians— Wad Nu- 
•J;: ':- tttar War? (New" York: Poctfe>Books, 1983) anlrDavitf 
Holloway, 77tc Soviet Union md the Arms Race (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1983). " 
Q : i ; For useful perspectivesbn the issue of nuclear proliferation 
and U S.^Sovlet relations, see a booklet published by the For- 
.^v eign PoUcy Association, Great bedsions, 1983. (Available from 
;rtV-<(he Foreign Policy Association at 205 Lexington Avenue, New 
vfe York, New York 10016, $6.00 plus $ 70 postage.) 
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J Check the appropriate box: 

1. If there were a nuclear war between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, what would most likely happen to the U.S.? Would it: 

□ CcasiMo cXfet as a civilized society - ' 

D Suffer enormous casualties and losses, but recover within a 
decade or two ■ , 1 

D Hardly be affected at all 
* U Not sure/Don't know 

2. Thinking about the arms control agreements the U.S. has signed 
With the Soviet Union, would you say: 

D The Soviets have probably cheated at every opportunity 
O The Sov^s have probab^^cated a little 
Q The Soviets have probab||hot cheated at all 

□ Not surc/tknTl know 

3. When it conies to those sumc agreements, would you say: 

□ The U.S. has protjQ>ly cheated at every opportunity ' 

BThe U.S. has probably cheated a little 
The U.S* hte probably not cheated at all 

□ Not sure/Don't kgpw' . 

4. On balance* have the arms control agreements we've signed with 
the Soviet Union made the world a safer or a jporc dangerous 
place? 



They've made (lie world Safer 
they've made the world more dangerous 
They've made little or no difference 
Not sure/Don*t kpow 



6. Thinking just in terms of nuclear weapons, how would you rate 
the strength of the U S, compared to that of the Soviet Union? 
Would you say: 

□ We arc far ahead of the Soviet Union in terms of nuclear 
• ' wcoports 

Q We are slightly ahead 
' 0 Wq are about even " 
0 We are slightly behind 

□ We arc far behind the Soviet Union in tcrnis o( nuclear 
weapons 

O Not sure/Don't know 



|| Here's a list of statements. For each one, indicate whether you agree 
II or disagree: 

f Not 

0 Agree Disagree Sure 

7. The whole idea of a nuclear war is 
$0 terrifying* 1 try not to think about 

>< m% „ □ * □ □ 

8. The Soviet Union is the source of 

«s eyil in the modem world Q Q Q 

* * 

9. The best way to keep the Soviet 
Union from starting trouble is to 
make sure pur missiles arc bigger 

v and better than theirs arc 
"}■_ 

10. The U.Sf should take steps on its 
own to 'reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons in tlfc world, no matter What 
the Soviet Unrotl docs 



□ Da 



□ DO 



5, In an overall sense, how would you rate the military strength of 
the U.S. compared to that of the Soviet Union? Would you say: 

Q We art? far ahead of the Soviet Union in overall military 
11 strength * 
r * 1 We are slightly ahead * 
We are about even 
tye ate slightly behind 

We arc far behind the Soviet Union in overall military .strength 
ftot «0Rj/bonH know • 



1 1 We are much too fearful of the So- 
viet Union; they have so many prob- 
lems of their own, the last thing they 
want is to start a war Q Q 

12. If there is a nuclear war, ft will prob- 

ably be started by accident ; , ; Q LJ 

13. The best way to avoid a nuclear war 

is to, be fully ready to fight one Q □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



14 



15. 



Our best hope for reducing the threw 
of nuebar war is to take small steps, 
not big ones, and to keep on nego- 
tiating without loiling down, our 
guard & '* 

Qfc^&i byftor freeing ourselves 
I 'mm|rW^W*|| of nuclear war is to 

dcVelop new technologies Juch as 
lasers In wiqr.spa^c boForxjjJ^ic Rus* 
sian$c|o 



22. Which would you to favor ? 



□ 



□ □ 



□ □ □ 



16. Because of satellites and other so- 
, phUticnted equipment. w.c realty ^lo 

not need pn~site inspection .to learn 

what the Russians arc doing "Q □ Q 

17. It is inevitable that somewhere down 
thcToad, we and the communists will 

end up going to war .. ■ □ □ □ 



18. Nuclear weapons are so complex. , 
citizens cannot realistically contrib- 
ute to policy discussions and the 
whole area should be left to the Pres- 
ident and the experts Q □ 



19. ThAfrery idea of haying enough iui~ 
clca\veapons to blow up everyone * 
in thcVprld.many times over is V 
msanc^v D □ 

20. The Soviet Union is like most other 
couhtrics in the world — hot much 

better and not much worse. Q Q 



a 



□ 



2 1 . IfS hard to imagine the awesome responsibility of the President 
of The United States* but if y'ou hud his authority to protect the 
country and. promote the national security, which of the fol- 
lowing options would you favor? (check one) 

CD A. Build up our nuclcat* forces to make sure that our mis- 
siles and nuclear capability arc the best in the world 

□ B. Try to balance but not surpass the Soviet Union in terms 

of nuelear weapons so as to promote stability unci not 
frighten each other " 1 . 

D C. Negotiate an immediate halt to the development and 
deployment of nuclear weapons, so thift both sides will 
take no further steps - \ 

D t>. Have the U.S. take steps on its own to reduce its number 
of nuclear missiles, no matter what the Soviet Union 
m#y do, 

□ E. Not sure v * 



□ A 

□ B 

□ C 

□ D 
E 



a 



III ^ 1CrX: s bctn u debate surrounding each of the weapon systems 
III listed below. Do you have a clear understanding, a general under- 
standings or uo real understanding of the debate about: (chock thb 
appropriate box for each) 



IV 







Clear General 


• No 
teal 


Not 
Sure 


23. 


The M Jwiissile 


p 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24. 


Pershing missile.* in lluropc 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25. 


Cruise missiles in Europe 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


26. 


# 

Anti-missile laser weapons 
ouicr space . 


in 

a 


□ 


□ 





Whether you feel that you have a clear understanding ol the issue 
or rtoL would you say you favor or oppose each of the following, 
or do you feel you just don't kftpw enough to decide at this time: 



27. Building the MX missile — Do you 
favor or oppose the U.S. building 
the MX missile, or do you feel that 
you just don't know enough to de- 
cide at this time? 

> • • \ 

28. Putting Perching missiles in Europe 
do you favotTr oppose putting U.S. 
Pcrshjng missiles into EurQpc* or do 
you feel that you just cloi^l know 
enough to decide at this time? 

29. Putting cruise missiles in Europe — 
favor, oppose, or just don't know at 
this time? 

30. /Trying to build anti-missile laser 

weapons in outer space — favor, 
oppose, or do you feel that you just 
don't know enough to decide at this 
time? 



V 



Favor Oppose 



□ □ 



Not 
Sure 



□ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



□ 
\ 

□ 



□ • □ 



□ 



Jl know of no safe 
depository of the 
ultimate powers 
of society but the 4 
people themselves; 
and if we think 
. them not^enli^itened 
enough to exercise 
their control with a 
^ . wholesome discretion, 

the remedy is not i 
to take it away J 
from them , but to 
inform their discretion 



by education. 
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